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lates  evangelical  Christian  literatnre  in  1S8  languages 
or  dialects.  By  its  Golportsige,  Grants  to  Sabbath- 
scboola  Missionaries,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and 
educational  and  hnmtne  institutions,  and  by  its  lltera- 
tnre  created  and  issued  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  it 
reaches  vast  numbers.  Its  Spanish  publications  and 
Immigrant  and  Mormon  work  meet  urgent  needs.  The 
Society  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies 
for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
A**tstR3tTreitfnrer,  liO  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Another  Opportunity  to  Visit  California  Un¬ 
der  the  Auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail* 
road’s  Personally-Conducted  System, 

In  view  of  the  great  popularity  of  transcontinental 
travel  under  the  Personally-Conducted  System,  as 
evinced  In  the  recent  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Tour  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  Canadian  Northwest,  that  com* 
pany  has  decided  to  ran  another  tonr  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Including  in  ihe  itinerary  a  visit  to  the  world- 
famous  Grand  Canon  of  Arizona,  in  the  early  Fall.  The 
tonr  will  leave  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore^ 
Washington,  and  other  stations  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  east  of  Pittsburg,  on  Monday,  September  23^ 
and  reach  New  York  on  the  homeward  trip  Tuesday] 
October  88. 

As  In  former  tours  to  California  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  special  train,  composed  of 
the  highest  classof  Pnllman  equipment,  will  be  utilized 
during  the  entire  trip.  Excellent  meals  will  be  served  in 
the  dining  cats  attached  to  the  train  during  the  entire 
Journey,  except  daring  the  stops  at  San  Francisco  and  in 
Chicago.  An  observation  cir  will  appeal  to  all  who  de- 
light  in  scenery.  Few  trips  afford  so  great  a  diversity 
In  Nature’s  beauties  as  the  one  outlined  below.  West, 
ward  bonnd,  the  tourist  will  pass  through  the  wild  slopes 
of  the  Colorado  Rockies,  around  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
and  over  the  fastnesses  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  After 


visiting  all  the  beautlf nl  resorts  on  the  sunny  California 
slopes,  the  eastward  Jonrney  will  be  throngh  the  Arizona 
desert  to  the  Grand  Canon  of  Arizona.  Its  beauties  can¬ 
not  be  painted  in  mere  words.  Magnificent  in  coloring 
awfnl  in  Its  depths,  it  stands  among  the  natural  wonders 
of  the  world.  Thence  across  the  plains  to  St.  Louis, and 
eastward  through  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl 
vanla,  the  tourists  reach  their  destination  Just  thirty 
days  after  leaving  home. 

The  various  transcontinentRl  lines  having  made  low 
rates  on  account  of  the  General  Triennial  Convention  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  is  enabled  to  offer  this  superb  vaca 
tion  trip  at  the  low  rate  of  $185  for  the  round  trip  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  or  any 
point  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad  east  of  Pittsburg,  one 
In  a  berth;  and  $165  for  the  round  trip,  two  persons  oo* 
cupying  the  same  berth.  The  rate  from  Pittsburg  will 
be  $5  less. 

Diagrams  are  now  open,  and  as  the  number  who  can 
be  accommodated  will  be  strictly  limited,  names  should 
be  registered  immediately. 

For  further  information  and  descriptive  pamphlet, 
apply  to  George  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


GETTY'SBURG,  LURAY,  AND  WASHING- 
TO.N. 

Persoiially-Cunducteil  Tour  via  Peiinsylvania 
Kailroatl. 

This  early  Autumn  tour  covers  a  section  of  the  country 
at  once  interesting  and  attractive.  The  battlefield  of 
Gettysburg,  with  its  hundreds  of  monuments;  the  pictn- 
resqne  Blue  Mountains,  touched  with  the  first  breath  of 
frost;  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  reminiscent  of  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  Ride;  the  Caverns  of  Luray,  one  of  Nature's  won  ■ 
der  places,  and  Washington,  the  capital  and  political 
cent  re  of  the  United  States,  offer  a  programme  of  del  ight. 

The  tour  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Satur. 
day,  September  14,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  company's 
tourist  agents,  and  will  cover  a  period  of  five  days.  A 
chaperon,  whose  esptcial  charge  will  be  nnescorted 
ladles,  will  accompany  the  party  throughout  the  trip. 
Round-trip  tickets,  covering  transportatioo,  carriage 
drives,  and  hotel  accommodations,  will  be  sold  at  the 
extremely  low  rate  of  $85  from  New  York,  $84  from 
Trenton,  $28  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates 
from  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  4 
Coart  Street,  Brooklyn;  789  Broad  Street,  Newark.  N.  J. 
or  address  Geo.  W,  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


REDUCED  RATES  TO  CLEVELAND  VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

Account  G.  A.  R.  Encampmeot. 

On  account  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Encampment 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  to  be  held  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  September  10  to  14,  inclusive,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  Company  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to 
Cleveland  from  stations  on  its  line,  at  greatly  reduced 
rates. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  and  good  going  September  8  to  18, 
inclusive;  good  to  return  until  September  15,  Inclusive; 
but  by  depositing  ticket  with  Joint  agent  at  Cleveland, 
prior  to  noon  of  September  15,  and  the  lutyment  of  fifty 
cents,  return  limit  may  be  extended  to  October  8,  in 
elusive. 

For  specific  rates  and  farther  information  apply  to 
ticket  agent.  _ ; _ 


OBnUARY 

Bull.— At  Chetek,  Wisconsin,  August  1.  1901,  Mr 
Isaac  Bull  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Bull  was  born  and  brought  np  in  Hebinn,  New 
York.  He  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter.  He  marrltd 
Miss  Gertrude  Walrotb,  In  1844,  seven  children  were 
born  of  whom  six  survL  e.  He  worked  at  his  trade  in 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  In  1887,  came  to  Wisconsin  and 
settled  in  Chetek.  Here  be  was  identified  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  was  a  most  active  and  useful 
member.  He  was  a  public  spirited  citizen,  a  humble 
ohrlstlan  and  leaves  a  list  of  friends  who  monrn  his 
death. 


ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 

PIER-MONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northein  New  Jer 
sey  R.  R.,  Chambers  and  83d  St.  Ferries. 


(D 


EHO  RIALS  for 

CHURCH  AND  CEnETERY 

Special  Designs.  Work  delivered  in  any  part 
of  the  U.  S.  J.  &  R.  lamb. 


lUKOH  BELLS,  PEALS  ABD  CHIMBS, _ 

rAW  oTtneoTAV  vWAn«P  nOPPER  AMD 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

THX  B.W.VA1IDUZXN  GO..  Olnoiiiiiatt.O- 


IHENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely.  Oen’l  Mana«er. 

TBOT,  N.  T.  and  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 
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THE  DIVINE  PILOT 

EUlot  Field 

Of  late  the  storm  did  rage  withoat. 

My  bark  was  tossed ; 

Before  me  lay  the  trackless  deep 
Unknown,  uncrossed. 

Above,  the  clouds  did  shut  out  Heaven's  light. 

Around,  deep  darkness  pressed  upon  my  sight, 

A  thousand  shapes  did  haunt  me  through  the  night. 
Would  I  be  lost  7 

But  now,  though  yet  the  storm  doth  rage, 

I  fear  no  more : 

Though  all  unknown  to  me  the  course. 

Unknown  the  shore. 

Within  the  bark  a  Pilot  sits  with  me. 

Who  knows  full  well  the  storms  that  sweep  life’s  sea ; 
My  heart  Is  stlll-my  Pilot  will  He  bo 
For  evermore. 

TKe  Rin^dom 

Los  von  Rom  in  An  interesting  illustration  of 
This  Country  that  desire  for  religious  inde¬ 
pendence  which  is  moving  so 
strongly, in  Austria,  Bohemia  and  other  European 
countries  is  furnished  by  th^'  Poles  in  the  United 
States.  In  Detroit,  some  fjurteen  years  ago, 
thousands  of  Poles,  including  about  one-fifth  of 
all  who  were  in  that  city,  le  t  The  Romn  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  and  soon  afterwards  b  t  the  finest 
church  in  that  city.  Cardinal  Satolli  succeeded 
in  leading  them  back  to  Rome,  but  this  move¬ 
ment  had  its  successors.  In  Cleveland,  ten 
years  ago,  thousands  of  Poles  left  the  Romish 
Church,  and  have  a  church,  and  a  periodical 
which  still  contends  for  independence  of  Rome. 
In  Buffalo,  about  six  years  ago,  Polish  independ¬ 
ent  movement  took  form  with  not  merely  a  priest, 
but  Bishop  Kaminsky  at  its  head;  it  has  a  large 
church,  a  school,  a  fine  priest’s  house  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  followers.  About  the  same  time  Bishop 
Anton  Kozlowski  began  his  independent  work 
among  the  Poles  in  Chicago.  He  already  has 
four  parishes  in  Chicago  and  one  in  South  Chi¬ 
cago;  also  a  school,  a  newspaper,  and  a  charitable 
institution  which  combines  a  hospital,  orphanage 
and  home  for  the  aged  More  evangelical  is  the 
Polish  movement  led  by  Bishop  Franciszel  Hodur, 
of  Scranton,  Pa.  He  has  a  Bible  class  once  a 
week  and  urges  his  members  to  obtain  and  study 
the  Scriptures.  A  pamphlet  entitled  The  New 
Ways,  describes  his  organization  which  has  sev¬ 
eral  parishes  and  is  called  the  National  Church. 
Extracts  from  this  pamphlet  have  recently  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Gazeta  Pittsburgsha,  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  Polish  paper  of  Pittsburgh. 

Polish  For  At  a  council  in  Baltimore,  in  1888  a 
Latin  rule  was  adopted  which  made  every 

Bishop  an  unrestricted  lord  of  the 
property  and  consciences  of  the  Poles.  Bishop 
Hodur  protests  against  this ;  and  his  organization 
acknowledges  only  one  Master,  Jesus  Christ.  It 
seeks  to  substitute  the  Polish  language  for  the 
Latin  in  public  worship,  thus  making  it  intelli¬ 
gible  to  the  people.  “All  the  great  historical 
peoples  brought  to  the  services  of  the  church 
their  own  languages,  to  elevate,  to  enrich,  and  to 
sa  ctify  them.  Only  we  Poles,  who  possess  the 
most  beautiful  language  of  all  the  Sla^  ouic 
nations,  and  such  masters  as  Slowacki,  Mickie- 
wicz.  Sienkiewicz — we  permit  our  priests  to  in¬ 


voke  God  in  this  miserable  Latin  !’’  says  this 
pamphlet.  “  It  is  high  time  that  in  Poli.sh  sanc¬ 
tuaries  there  should  be  heard  from  noble  and 
powerful  Polish  voices  !  The  Lord  be  with  you  ! — 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  through  all 
ages  I” 

The  Rules  Bishop  Hodur’s  instructions  to  priests 
I  Conduct  and  people  remind  one  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  He  warns  them  against 
scandalous  priests,  who  seek  only  their  own  en¬ 
richment.  “  Thou  shalt  demand  from  the  priest 
a  sermon  every  Sunday,  based  on  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  not  listen  to  fiction  and 
fables,  cursing  and  imprecations  in  the  church. 
Thou  shalt  drive  them  out  according  to  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Jesus,  who  drove  all  the  merchants 
from  the  temple.”  “  Thou  shalt  flee  from  drunk¬ 
enness  and  from  litigation,  those  two  most 
terrible  sins  of  our  people.”  The  pamphlet  closes 
with  a  confession  of  faith  prepared  for  th 
National  Church  by  this  Bishop  the  very  day 
when  the  Romish  Church  excommunicated  him. 

The  Polish  We  believe  in  God,  the  Cause  of 
Creed  all  things,  from  whose  bosom  the 

world  came  into  existence.  We 
believe  that  this  world  is  being  developed  ac¬ 
cording  to  laws  existing  in  God,  unchange¬ 
able,  eternal,  upon  which  laws  depend,  the 
dust  of  the  street,  the  many-colored  butterfly 
or  bird,  and  animals  and  man,  also  the  great 
globes  revolving  in  the  universe.  But  the  power 
and  thought  of  God  is  revealed  most  of  all  in 
man,  who  is,  as  it  were,  the  image  of  God  upon 
earth,  thus  exhibiting  his  desire,  plans  and  aims. 
We  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  born  of  Mary,  and 
crucified  on  Calvary.  We  believe  that  he  had 
the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  showed  to 
humanity  the  true  way  leading  to  prosperity, 
peace  and  salvation.  We  believe  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  universal,  apostolic — not  in  the  church 
at  whose  head  is  the  Roman  Bishop,  a  friend  of 
kings  and  of  the  rich,  an  owner  of  palaces, 
guarded  by  hired  slaves,  an  owner  of  millions  in 
gold  and  silver — but  we  believe  in  the  church 
whose  leader  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  its  members, 
every  man  who  does  the  will  of  God.  We  also 
believe  that  through  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and 
the  word  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  rightly  understood, 
humanity  shall  become  noble  and  perfect,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth  shall  come  to 
pass.  The  barbarous  law  of  force  shall  give  way 
to  the  law  of  love— and  self-will  to  righteousness, 
and  there  shall  be  no  more  popes  nor  Caesars, 
nor  rich,  but  all  shall  be  equal  as  the  children  of 
God,  having  one  right  to  the  rarth  and  its  riches, 
one  duty,  as  now  there  is  a  common  right  to  the 
air  and  the  sunlight.  We  believe  all  this  because 
Christ  foretold  it,  and  human  history  corroborates 
it  at  every  step,  that  the  time  for  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  humanity  is  near  at  hand.  / 

The  New  Guinea  Mis-  Details  are  coming  to 
Sionary  Massacre  hand  of  the  murder  of  the 
missionaries  Chalmers 
and  Tomkins,  in  the  South  Pacific.  The  mission¬ 
ary  boat  arrived  at  a  place  called  Risk  Point,  on 
April  7th.  Next  morning  a  crowd  of  natives 
paddled  in  their  canoes  to  the  boat,  and  refused 
to  leave  when  requested.  The  missionaries  then 
decided  to  go  off  with  them  to  the  shore,  prob' 


ably  expecting  that  fair  treatment  would  be 
given.  But  upon  arriving  on  the  beach  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  attacked,  killed,  and  afterward 
eaten,  one  at  a  village  called  Dopima,  and  the 
other  at  Turotere. 

The  Governor  of  British  New  Guinea  did  not 
learn  of  the  facts  until  April  27th.  A  primitive 
expedition  was  organized  immediately  and 
reached  the  locality  in  about  a  week.  The 
natives  evidently  were  conscious  of  the  crime 
they  had  committed  and  assumed  the  offensive. 
A  steam  launch  was  attacked  by  a  hundred  men 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  but  they  scattered 
when  firearms  were  brought  into  play.  The 
fighting  men’s  houses  were  destroyed,  together 
with  the  war  canoes,  but  all  dwelling  houses 
w’ere  spared.  There  was  no  attempt  at  retaliation 
or  revenge  in  the  expedition.  One  fact  points  to 
the  condition  of  life  among  these  jieople.  In  one 
of  the  fighting  men’s  “Dubu”  houses,  7(Hi  skulls 
Were  found,  and  in  another  about  400. 

The  Scottish  Church  The  non-uniting  minority 
Controversy  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot¬ 

land  has  been  defeated  in 
its  appeal  to  the  courts.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  about  twenty-five  churches  refused  to  enter 
into  the  unification  of  the  Free  and  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  whereby  the  present  United 
Free  Church  was  formed.  The  minority  applied 
to  the  Court  of  Sessions  for  an  order  requiring 
the  new  church  to  turn  over  all  property,  etc.,  to 
it.  as  being  the  only  “  Free  Church,”  in  the  legal 
sense  of  the  term.  Lord  Low,  before  whom  the 
arguments  were  made,  has  rendered  a  decision  to 
the  effect  that  the  majority  constituted  the  tnie 
Free  Church,  and  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  whole 
property  and  funds  held  in  trust.  There  is  some 
talk  of  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  but  as 
Scottish  Church  cases  are  not  relished  there  it  is 
likely  that  the  last  of  the  question  has  been 
heard. 

A  Call  For  Men  The  Canadian  Presbyterian 
at  the  Front  Church  is  in  need  of  men  to 
take  up  the  work  in  the  new 
settlements  of  the  Northwest.  An  empire  is 
being  founded  in  the  great  cential  table-land  of 
the  continent,  and  the  settlers  are  largely  homo¬ 
genous  in  temperament,  and  susceptible  to  reli¬ 
gious  influences.  The  Scotch  Presbyterians  who 
settled  sixty  years  ago  in  ‘  Canada  West”  are 
now  seeing  their  sons  going  to  Manitoba,  British 
Columbia  and  other  new  provinces.  It  is  these 
settlements  that  our  brothren  across  the  border 
wish'to  supply  with  ministers. 

The;  Religious  Vaca-  Marked  as  has  been  the 
tlon  fin  England  vacation  epidemic  in 

this  country  this  year, 
the>vidence  all  goes  to  show  that  in  England 
the  rush;  away  from  pastoral  labors  was  even 
greater.  Scarcely  an  English  bishop  could  be 
found,  last  month,  in  his  cathedral  city.  Many 
have  gone  to  the  Continent,  and  left  no  address 
behind.  In  order  to  secure  rest  from  the  persist¬ 
ent  letter- writers, the  bishops  in  several  instances 
have  inserted  cards  in  religious  papers  requesting 
that  no  epistles  of  any  sort  be  sent  to  them  dur¬ 
ing  their  absence  from  home; 
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Of  Our  City  CKurcHes 


Hug’h  Black  Of  The  Fifth  The  great  chnrch 

Avenue  Presbyterian  was  well  filled 

last  Snnday  to 
hear  the  gifted  yonng  minister  from  Free  St. 
George’s,  Edinbnrgh.  He  was  heard  with 
breathless  attention  as  he  preached  from  a  text 
eminently  adapted  to  the  time :  A  man  shall 
be  more  preoions  than  fine  gold.  With  no  ani 
iiiadversions  upon  wealth  or  upon  rich  men  as 
snch,  he  strikingly  brought  ont  the  transcen¬ 
dent  importance  of  character,  and  the  nrgent 
need  at  the  present  time  of  men  who  shonld 
njtnally  be  worth  more  to  their  country  and 
their  time  than  fine  gold. 

Dr.  Carson  in  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Carson  of 
New  England  the  Central  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  preached  on  the  past 
two  Sundays  in  the  Union  Congregational 
Church,  Worcester,  Mass.  On  last  Snnday  be 
conducted  the  communion  service.  The  Ply¬ 
mouth  Congregational  Chnrch  united  in  the 
services. 

Death  Of  A  A  sad  calamity  has  overtaken 
Young  Pastor  the  Central  Cbnnrch  in  this 
city  in  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Walter  Lowrie,  the  assistant  minister,  and  the 
Church  at  large  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  most  gifted  and  beloved  of  her  younger 
sons.  Lowrie,  has  revived  among  ns  the  last 
two  years,  a  name  everywhere  held  in  rever¬ 
ence,  and  as  Dr  W.  Merle  Smith’s  assistant  he 
has  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  name.  Mr 
Lowrie  recently  went  to  Newport  to  enjoy  a 
short  respite  from  mid-summer  parish  duties, 
and  there  on  the  morning  of  Thursday  last 
while  bathing  off  Fort  Greene,  he  met  his 
death  by  drowning.  His  host,  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Brenton  Greene,  had  just  left  the  water 
when  Mr.  Lowrie  was  seen  to  struggle  and  dis¬ 
appear  below  the  surface.  Every  effort  was 
made  for  his  rescue,  but  in  vain.  When  an 
hour  later,  an  expert  swimmer  succeeded  in 
finding  the  body,  it  was  too  late,  though  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  hours  Dr.  Knapp  labored  to 
resnssitate  life  This  sudden  going  home  of 


one  so  bright  and  full  of  promise  brings  sorrow 
not  ony  to  Dr.  Smith'  and  bis  people  of  the 
Central  Church,  but  to  ns  all.  Mr.  Lowrie 
was  educated  at  Princeton,  he  was  in  his 
twenty-ninth  year,  and  few  yonng  men  more 
favored  than  he,  as  to  every  prospect.  Now  he 
has  come  to  the  perfect  vision. 


Of  Present  Interest 


We  need  hardly  reiterate  this  year  our  view 
of  the  great  importance  of  Bible  Study  Sun¬ 
day,  first  suggested  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Sacred  Literature,  Chicago,  and  to  promote 
the  usefulness  of  which  the  Institute  is  ever 
ready  to  lend  aid.  We  would  simply  announce 
that  the  sermon  outlines  promised  to  all  min¬ 
isters  who  were  willing  to  preach  a  sermon  in 
September  upon  Bible  Study  and  Its  Relation 
to  the  Life  and  Work  of  the  Church  and  the 
Individual  are  ready  for  distribution,  and 
will  be  sent  immediately,  free  of  charge,  to 
any  minister  making  the  above  promise.  The 
outlines  are  prepared  by  Bishop  John  H  Vin¬ 
cent  D  D.,  the  Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford  D.D., 
the  Rev.  George  T.  Pnrves  D.  D. ,  the  Rev.  O. 
P.  Gifford  D.D. ,  President  Charles  Cnthbert 
Ball  D.D.  and  the  Rev.  Prof.  Marcus  Dods 
D  .D  of  Scotland.  Any  minister,  whether  he 
needs  snch  material  to  assist  him  in  preparing 
a  sermon  for  the  day  or  not  would  probably 
find  suggestive  material  in  the  pamphlet.  The 
address  of  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred 
Literature  is  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A  long  and  blessed  pastorate  came  to  a  close 
last  Sunduy  when  the  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Carter 
preached  bis  farewell  sermon  to  the  people  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  Huntington, 
L.  I  ,  whose  pastor  he  has  been  for  thirty- 
three  years.  In  the  evening,  at  the  request 
of  their  pastors,  all  the  churches  of  the  village 
were  closed,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Universalist  and  Episcopal,  and  pastors  and 
people  came  to  hear  Mr.  Carter  preach.  The 
Presbytery  of  Long  Island  will  greatly  miss 
Mr.  Carter,  and  that  of  New  York  will  be  the 
better  for  his  presence,  as  he  is  moving  with 
bis  family  to  this  city. 


A  souvenir  program  has  been  issued  for  the 
ninety-second  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Board,  October  8-11.  *  This  will  take  place  at 
Hartford — the  eighth  gathering  of  the  Board 
in  that  staid  and  wealthy  Connecticut  city. 
The  annual  sermon  will  be  preached  by  Presi* 
dent  Eaton  of  Beloit.  Among  expected  speak¬ 
ers  are  Drs.  Henry  Hopkins  and  A.  E.  Dun¬ 
ning,  the  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  Drs.  Cad- 
man  and  Ament. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  our  “prize  paragrph’’ 
plan  awakening  wide  response.  Evidently, 
however,  the  conditions  are  not  in  all  cases 
clearly  apprehended.  It  is  especially  important 
that  no  clue  should  he  given  to  the  writer's  identity. 
Therefore  paragraphs  accompanied  by  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter,  or  sent  in  an  envelope  bearing  the 
writer’s  address  cannot  be  considered,  however 
good  they  may  be.  Nor  should  a  sealed  enve¬ 
lope  bearing  the  writer’s  name  accompany 
them.  The  editor  cannot  undertake  to  notify 
prize  winners  in  any  other  way  than  by  an¬ 
nouncing  the  names  of  the  prize  winners  in 
this  column.  The  prizes  this  weea  are  award 
ed  to  A.  M. ,  Bay  City,  Mich  ,  and  R.  N.  Y., 
no  postoffioe  given.  Will  these  writers  kindly 
apply  for  the  book  of  their  choice? 


IN  MEMORIAM 

In  Baltimore,  in  the  morning  of  August  nine¬ 
teenth,  Emily  Gordon,  the  beloved  and  beautiful 
wife  of  Commander  Thomas  Chalmers  McLean, 
U.  S.  A.  Mrs.  McLean  was  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harrison  and  the  late  Alexander 
Blucher  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Maryland.  She 
leaves  four  children  to  whom  she  was  devoted. 

Those  who  knew  her  know  and  those  who 
loved  her  tell  bow  they  watched  and  waited 
that  she  might  see  once  more  her  husband, 
hurrying  home  from  the  Philippines,  yet  she 
died  when  he  was  almost  here.  Died  as  she 
lived,  in  the  faith  of  a  blessedl  mmortality 
and  with  the  bright  hope  of  meeting  again  on 
that  further  shore  where  ‘  ‘  there  shall  be  no 
more  sea.  ’  ’ 

“Wefp  not  for  her.  Like  the  bird’s  glad  flight 
Her  spirit  has  flown  to  its  home  of  light ; 

Like  the  blossom  just  sprung  from  its  opening  sheath, 
^<he  is  blooming  a  flower  in  Immanuel’s  wreath. 

And  li-  e  sailoi's  no  more  against  stormy  waves  breasting 
On  .  sheltered  shore  she  is  calmly  resting.” 
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What  is  meant  by  onr  neighbor  we  cannot 
doubt ;  it  is  every  one  with  whom  we  are 
brought  into  contact,  whosoever  it  be,  whom 
we  have  any  means  of  helping  — Dean  Stanley, 

For  truth  is  ever  the  fitting  time ;  who  waits 
till  circumstances  completely  favor  his  under¬ 
taking  will  never  accomplish  anything.  ---Luther. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WEEK 

On  Satordny  night,  Angnet  24,  Madam  Lydia 
Ton  Finkleatein  Monntford  completed  her 
oonrie  of  three  leotnree  in  the  Tent  before  an 
•ndienoe  that  more  than  taxed  the  capacity  of 
the  Tent.  Probably  two  hundred  people  stood 
throughout  the  entire  erening.  Her  subject 
was  Oity  Life  in  Jerusalem,  andj  she  was 
assisted  by  some  twenty  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  helped  her  in  forming  her  living 
tableaux.  The  lecture  was  greeted  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  seemed  to  give  complete  satis¬ 
faction.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  her  lec¬ 
tures  that  arrangement  was  made  with  Madam 
Monntford  at  once  to  have  her  deliver  during 
the  following  week  two  lectures  on  Patriarchal 
Life.  These  lectures  were  thought  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  desirable  as  the  International  Lesson 
series  at  just  this  time  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  Old  Testament.  One  singular  part  of 
Madam  Monntford’s  lectures  is  that  they  seem 
to  be  equally  attractive  to  all  classes  of  people, 
clergymen  as  well  as  laymen,  rich  and  poor, 
the  scholarly  and  those  who  make  no  boast  of 
such  attainment.  Madam  Monntford  has  cer¬ 
tainly  succeeded  in  making  the  Bible  a  living 
bcok  to  thousands  of  people. 

On  Sunday  last.  Evangelist  William,  Mullen 
who  has  recently  come  to  Buffalo  to  undertake 
a  separate  tent  work,  gave  a  very  vigorous  and 
characteristic  Gospel  address  in  the  Tent.  There 
was  a  large  audience  of  men  present  and  a  very 
deep  feeling  was  aroused  by  the  sermon. 

On  Monday  evening  the  Rev.  Henry  Elliott 
Mott  D.D.  took  as  his  subject.  Optimism,  the 
PreMher’s  Business,  and  made  a  stiring  appeal 
to  all  who  look  on  the  hopeful  side  of  life, 
showing  by  a  few  illustrations  how  the  church 
is  looked  up  to  by  all  classes  for  guidance  and 
how  if  it  should  take  a  morbid  view  of  life  the 
whole  country  would  grow  disheartened. 
That  it  is  only  by  preaching  a  hopeful  doctrine 
that  the  minister  is  able  to  do  good.  That  the 
pastor  should  first  strive  to  get  the  peace  of 
heaven  in  his  own  heart  and  then  he  would  be 
able  to  show  his  fiook  that  one  was  able  to  be 
happy  in  this  earthly  life  of  ours  if  only  we 
had  the  all  abiding  peace  within. 

On  Tuesday  evening.  President  A.  Y.  V. 
Raymond  of  Union  Oollege  began  a  series  of 
sermons,  taking  as  his  topic.  The  Son  of  Man. 
After  noting  the  growth  of  the  power  of  ma¬ 
terialism  in  oar  national  life  the  speaker  as¬ 
serted  that  such  growths  are  almost  invariably 
preparatory  to  great  forward  movements.  The 
one  into  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter 
would  be  inspired  directly  by  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Ohrist,  who  is  the  central  thought  and 
the  dominant  power  of  our  religion.  Although 
all  other  things  have  changed,  Ohrist  remains 
ever  the  same  and  the  knowledge  which  we 
are  sc  rapidly  acquiring'has  not  succeeded  in 
raising  the  human  race  a  hair’s  breadth  beyond 
the  need  of  God.  To--day  every  new  philoso¬ 
phy  to  succeed  must  itself  Ohristian. 

These  thoughts  suggest  to  the  Christian,  Why 
has  not  the  race  developed  as  Jesus  Ohrist? 
Dr.  Raymond  found  the  answer  to  be  in  the 
fact  that  Jesus  Christ  had  gathered  up  into 
himself  all  the  possibilities  of  humanity. 
Every  other  man  who  has  ever  lived  has  needed 
something  more  than  the  word  man  to  describe 
him.  He  has  been  British  or  American  or 
French,  but  Jesus  Ohrist  is  simply  and  wholly 
a  man,  no  more  Jew  than  anything  else.  He 
has  no  nationarcharacteristio. ,  He  meets  and 
answers  every  kind  of  human  need.  Equally 
at  home  everywhere  and  at  all  times  and  with 
all  peoples,  he  answers  the  appeals  of  the 
human  heart  wherever  found.  He  came  to 
restore  that  which  was  lost,  which  in  its 
broadest  sense  means  that  whatever  man  in  any 
way  has  lost  or  forfeited  that  was  good,  that 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  bring  back 


to  him.  Dr.  Raymond’s  address  was  inspiring 
and  profound  and  he  made  a  very  deep  impres¬ 
sion. 

On  Wednesday  evening  we  met  with  a  mis. 
fortune.  As  the  audience  was  gathering  the 
electric  lights  went  out,  owing  to  the  burning 
out  of  a  fuse  somewhere  on  the  main  line,  and 
before  the  light  could  be  brought  back,  it  had 
become  so  late  that  the  audience  had  practi¬ 
cally  dispersed  and  it  did  not  seem  wise  to  go 
on  with  the  meeting. 

On  Thursday  evening.  Dr.  Raymond  for  bis 
finsd  address  in  the  Tent  took  as  his  subject. 
Vision.  Dr.  Raymond  said  for  every  great 
evil  there  must  be  a  great  good,  for  it  is  only 
by  comparison  that  we  know  good  from  evil 
and  just  to  the  extent  that  we  know  the  good 
are  we  able  to  see  and  recognize  the  evil. 
That  the  love  for  praise  could  either  lead  to 
great  evil  or  the  highest  good.  That  it  all  de¬ 
pended  on  the  vision.  If  we  thought  only  of 
show,  it  led  to  all  that  was  superficial,  hypo¬ 
critical  and  deceitful,  while  what  could  be 
more  noble  than  to  strive  for  the  praise  of  our 
own  conscience,  our  loved  ones  and  our  God. 
That  whether  our  opportunities  were  tnraed  to 
good  or  evil  all  depended  on  the  viewpoint  from 
which  we  discovered  them.  That  political  life 
could  be  noble  or  base  precisely  as  we  looked 
upon  our  office  as  a  means  of  exploiting  the 
public  or  of  adding  to  their  welfare.  And 
finally  that  the  new  departure  of  this  govern¬ 
ment  as  a  world  power  would  mean  a  blessing 
or  a  curse  to  those  peoples  who  had  come  un¬ 
der  our  power,  nay  even  to  the  whole  world, 
just  so  far  as  our  vision  saw  our  duty  to  those 
peoples,  whether  we  saw  an  opportunity  of 
giving  them  a  better  and  a  freer  life  or  only 
looked  upon  them  as  a  means  for  our  own 
aggrandisement  and  enrichment. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  Madam 
Monntford  gave  two  lectures  on  Patriarchal 
Life.  _ 

FOR  OUR  SPANISH  GUESTS 

Dear  Evangelist:  came  hither  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
situation  at  first  hand,  in  regard  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  and  prospects  of  evangelical  work 
among  the  Spanish  Americans  connected  with 
the  great  Exposition.  As  your  readers  know, 
I  have  nrgea  and  pleaded  for  some  work  of  this 
kind  to  be  undertaken ;  and  a  little  fund  has 
been  raised,  sufficient  to  begin  such  an  effort, 
though  not  on  the  scale  that  I  had  hoped 

As  the  plan  shaped  itself  in  my  mind,  it  was 
to  secure  the  presence  here,  for  one  or  two 
weeks  at  a  time,  of  a  succession  of  Ohristian 
laborers,  familiar  with  Spanish  and  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  feelings,  needs  and  aspirations  of 
these  peoples,  daring  at  least  the  months  of 
August  and  Setember..  The  work,  I  felt  sure, 
would  have  to  be  largely  one  of  personal  inter¬ 
course,  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  and 
evangelical  literature.  About  the  first  of  Au¬ 
gust,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Milton  Greene,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  came 
on  as  the  pioneer.  His  long  experience  in 
Mexico  and  Porto  Rico  made  him  especially 
qualified.  But  his  stay  was  limited  by  other 
engagements,  and  he  could  do  little. 

Meanwhile,  a  most  earnest  and  capable 
brother  had  been  brought  to  my  knowledge, 
who  was  enthusiastic  to  undertake  the  work 
for  one  or  two  weeks.  The  Rev.  A.  B.  Howell, 
at  present  a  Baptist  pastor  at  Litchfield,  O., 
had  been  for  years  a  missionary  in  Mexico; 
and  though  providentially  called  to  labor  at 
home  for  the  present,  his  heart  longed  for  the 
Spanish-American  people,  and  he  rejoiced  in 
the  opportunity  again  to  serve  them  in  the 
Gospel.  Our  little  fund  enabled  him  to  come 
here,  and  he  has  been  working  the  field  of  the 
Exposition  thoroughly.  We  have  counseled 
and  co-operated  in  delightful  fellowship,  and 


have  at  least  done  something  in  the  circulation 
of  evangelical  literature. 

There  are  perhaps  about  three  hundred* 
Spanish-Amerioans  here:  the  largest  number 
are  from  Mexico,  and  then  from  Ouba;  while 
all  the  Central  American  repnnblios  and  most 
of  the  South  American  are  represented.  Two 
men  in  the  Mexican  concession  are  members  of 
Protestant  Mexican  Ohnrches.  Brother  Howell 
has  conversed  with  many,  and  has  distributed 
portions  of  Scripture  and  carefully  chosen  Gos¬ 
pel  tracts,  quite  freely.  He  is  well  received 
aud  fiuds  most  of  the  people  accessible  and 
friendly,  theugh  of  course  it  is  too  soon  to  look 
for  any  special  results. 

The  number  here  is  not  as  large  as  1  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  it,  and  thus  far  we  have  not  got 
access  to  the  official  commissioners,  etc.  Our 
work  has  been  among  attendants  and  employes, 
principally.  Daring  another  week  we  may 
find  farther  opportunities.  But  there  is  great 
satisfaction  and  joy  in  thus  beiug  able  to  sow 
the  seed  of  the  Gospel  and  bear  testimonny  for 
it,  in  the  midst  of  these  overwhelming  worldly 
surroundings.  It  is  a  wayside  work,  and  a 
feeble  voice  amid  the  din  and  bustle  of  the 
great  Fair;  but  it  is  the  only  work  done  and 
the  only  voice  raised  for  the  spiritual  interests 
of  these  foreign  sojourners  in  our  free  Protes¬ 
tant  country. 

How  much  more  we  can  do,  and  along  what 
lines,  our  second  week  will  better  indicate  and 
further  receipts  will  also  largely  determine. 
Meantime,  we  are  thankful  for  what  has  been 
done,  and  lean  on  the  promise  that  the  Word  of 
the  Lord  shall  not  rtnnrn  unto  him  void 

Daniel  S.  Martin. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  BROTHERHOOD 

The  Golden  Rule  Brotherhood  which  has 
been  holding  daily  meetings  in  Tent  Evangelist 
held  a  mass  meeting  in  Temple  Beth  Sion, 
Buffalo,  on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week. 
Mr.  Theodore  F.  Seward,  Secretary  of  the 
Brotherhood,  presided.  On  the  platform  with 
him  were  the  Rev.  Israel  Aaron,  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Y.  Ohapman,  who  conducted  the  devo¬ 
tional  exercises;  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall, 
Mme  Lydia  von  Finkelstein  Monntford  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Elliott  Mott.  Mayor  Diehl,  who 
was  to  have  made  the  opening  address,  was 
not  present,  so  Mr.  Seward  explained  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  meeting.  Mrs.  Sewall  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  International  Oouncil  of  Women 
which  embraces  many  of  the  tenets  of  the 
order.  The  Rev.  Israel  Aaron  spoke  on  Juda¬ 
ism  and  the  Golden  Rule,  and  Mme  Monnt¬ 
ford  spoke  on  The  Golden  Rule  in  the  Orient. 
A  letter  was  read  from  Samuel  M.  Jones, 
Mayor  of  Toledo,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Elliott  Mott 
gave  a  short  address,  speaking  in  behalf  of 
the  people.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting 
resolutions  were  adopted,  endorsing  the  move¬ 
ment,  recommending  its  literature,  and  re¬ 
questing  the  managers  of  the  Pan-American 
Expositicn  to  present  to  the  President,  in  the 
exercises  of  President’s  day  (to-day,  Septem¬ 
ber  6),  a  request  that  three  annual  Golden  Rule 
days  should  be  observed— in  the  schools  on  Fri¬ 
day,  in  the  synagogues  on  Saturday  and  in  the 
churches  on  Sunday.  The  Golden  Rule  Broth¬ 
erhood  is  not  an  organization:  it  is  a  fratern¬ 
ity  of  sentiment.  All  are  members  of  the 
fraternity  who  accept  the  Golden  Rule  as  a 
law  of  life,  and  as  a  bond  of  fellowship  in  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man. 


Dr.  William  I.  Haven,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Haven  and  their  daughter,  recently  sailed  for 
Europe.  Dr.  Haven  is  a  delegate  to  the  Ec¬ 
umenical  Oonferenoe,  and  at  its  close  he  will 
spend  some  time  inspecting  the  work  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  Europe. 
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THE  BRIEF  STATEMENT 

A  T»rj  important  labor  devolves  upon  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  Twentj-One,  now  in  session  at  Sara¬ 
toga.  considering  the  snbjeot  of  revision  and 
the  *  ‘  brief  statement’  *  which  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  will  be  a  new  creed.  Many  are  com¬ 
ing  to  feel  that  the  new  creed  is  mnch  the 
more  important  part  of  their  labor.  In  fact  the 
zeal  for  revision  is  failing  fast.  From  what¬ 
ever  point  of  view  it  is  becoming  evident  that 
a  revision  of  the  Wstminster  Confession  wonld 
be  a  distressing  exhibition  of  new  cloth  in  old 
garments  or  new  win*  ii  old  bottles.  Compe¬ 
tent  anthority  warns  ns  against  it.  The  pres¬ 
ent  theological  view  is  so  essentially  other 
that  of  the  Confession  that  to  combine  the 
two  would  be  grotesque  if  not  impossible.  It 
would  surely  never  be  acceptable  to  any  large 
section  of  the  church. 

But  the  preparation  of  a  new  brief  state¬ 
ment  or  short  creed  is^  most  a  desirable  and 
hopeful  enterprise.  Not  for  a  long  time  has 
our  church  been  engaged  in  a  more  serious 
work.  The  committee  we  believe  are  ready  to 
welcome  suggestions  from  all  interested  in  the 
matter,  and  we  feel  sure  that  it  will  not  take 
amiss  these  which  are  here  offered. 

■  Every  one  agrees  that,  as  the  resolution  pre¬ 
scribes,  it  should  be  short.  One  trouble  with 
the  Westminster  confession  is  that  it  is  so  long. 
It  covers  too  much  ground.  It  awakens  too  many 
questions;  and  many  that  minister  to  doubt 
rather  than  to  faith.  It  deals  with  most  diffi¬ 
cult  matters,  very  far  away  from  the  vitals  of 
godliness  or  the  essentials  of  Ghristiannity. 
We  humbly  hope  the  new  creed  may  be  short 
This  will  call  for  much  careful  zeal  on  the 
part  of  the  committee.  For  since  the  Refor¬ 
mation  the  confessions  have  been  very  elabor¬ 
ate.  The  theologian  has  a  reputation  for  pro¬ 
lixity  ;  he  must  therefore  be  on  his  guard  when 
he  square  himself  to  make  a  new  statement  of 
doctrine.  That  member  of  the  committee  will 
deserve  well  of  the  church  who  keeps  things  out. 
It  will  be  a  great  service  to  the  church  if  some 
self-denying  member  will  devote  himself  assid- 
nosnly  to  that  particular.  Posterity  will  cher¬ 
ish  his  memory. 

*  Another  suggestion  is  that  what  is  put  in 
should  be  the  great  verities  of  our  religion. 
And  to  make  this  suggestion  more  definite  let 
us  say  that  what  is  put  in  should  be  the  direct 
teachings  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  One  may  be  of 
Paul  and  one  of  Apollos,  but  sorely  we  are  all 
of  Christ  And  as  we  grow  older  we  find  our¬ 
selves  resting  upon  the  very  words  of  Jesus 
Christ  with  gr  jwing  delight.  What  better  do 
we  want  than  these?  We  find  ourselves  doubt¬ 
ing  him  who  is  not  satisfied  with  these.  We 
mistrust  that  he  is  wanting  to  impose  upon  ns 
his  own.  The  words  of  Jesus  are  a  continual 
joy  while  the  words  of  the  scholastic  have  of¬ 
ten  been  a  dreadful  burden.  The  more  of 
Christ  we  can  have  in  our  short  creed  and  the 
less  of  Augustine  or  Jerome  or  Luther  or  Cal¬ 
vin,  the  better  shall  we  be  pleased.  One  great 
advantage  of  a  short  creed  is  that  these  vener¬ 
able  men  are  not  in  it.  They  have  their  place 
as  guides  and  counsellors,  but  in  the  creed  let 
us  have  so  far  as  may  be,  Jesus  only. 

The  immense  adavntage  of  this  is  that  it 
wonld  prove  a  consensus  creed,  acceptable  to 
all  Christians.  It  wonld  tend  thus  to  cheer 
the  heart  of  the  divine  Master,  who  has  now 
for  centuries  been  grieving  over  the  disobedi¬ 
ent  divisions  of  his  professed  followers.  As 
one  thinks  of  the  whole  matter  there  com ss  be¬ 
fore  ene  a  vision  of  a  short,  simple,  vital  creed, 


dear  to  laboring  men  and  little  children,  warm 
with  the  love  of  Qod  and  man,  and  the  heart 
leaps  to  think  how  the  Presbyterian  Church 
may  rejoice  the  heart  of  the  divine  Master, 
by  offering  Him  such  a  creed. 


THIS  OUR  BROTHER 

Recent  outrages  committed  upon  colored  men 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  with  or  with¬ 
out  proof  that  hideous  crime  on  their  part 
wonld  not  be  duly  punished  by  law,  bring  home 
to  every  right  minded  person  the  question.  Are 
we  doing  our  duty  to  the  colored  people  among 
whom  we  live?  Qrant,  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment — though  we  have  the  four  years’  history 
of  slavery  during  the  civil  war  to  refute  the 
proposition— that  the  colored  man  is  by  nature 
more  inclined  to  certain  crimes  than  others. 
Does  that  lessen,  does  it  not  rather  increase 
the  duty  and  the  necessity  of  giving  him  all 
the  moral  influences  and  safeguards  that  more 
favored  people  enjoy?  Should  it  not  be  the 
first  doty  of  the  Christian  people  of  this  city, 
for  example,  to  see  to  it  that  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  city  have  as  good  religions  privi¬ 
leges,  as  near  at  hand  and  as  well  adapted  to 
their  needs,  as  the  most  highly  favored  white 
people  enjoy?  If  the  intelligent  and  prosper¬ 
ous  white  Christian  finds  religions  privileges 
and  influences  necessary  for  his  own  moral  as 
well  as  spiritual  well  being,  how  mnch  more 
the  unintelligent  and  unprosperons  members  of 
a  socially  inferior  race.  Yet  what  is  the  ac¬ 
tual  condition? 

Take,  for  example  the  middle  West  side  of 
our  city,  the  district  in  which  ‘ILittle  Africa’’ 
is  found,  the  district  which  includes  the  group 
of  buildings  known  as  “Hell’s  Kitchen, ”  the 
district  which  was  the  scene  of  the  recent  race 
riots.  This  is  becoming  the  great  centre  for 
the  colored  people.  During  and  after  the  re¬ 
formation  effected  by  Dr.  Parkhnrst,  the  col¬ 
ored  people  of  Bleecker  and  Thompson  streets 
moved  thither,  taking  possession  of  the  houses 
made  vacant  by  the  forced  exodus  of  undesira¬ 
ble  white  people.  Add  to  these  the  large  emi¬ 
gration  from  the  South  due  to  the  present  state 
of  affairs  in  that  section  and  “Little  Africa’’ 
is  rapidly  becoming  crowded. 

Now  in  this  great  district,  between  Twenty- 
sixth  and  Fifty-second  streets  and  west  of 
Sixth  avenue,  St.  James  Presbyterian  in  West 
Thirty-second  street  is  the  only  church  of  any 
denomination  for  the  colored  people.  Broad¬ 
way  Tabernacle  makes  welcome  the  colored 
people.  Many  of  them  go  there.  But  these 
are  only  the  educated,  cultured  and  refined. 
The  great  masses  are  left  nntonched.  St. 
James  Church  cannot  do  all  the  work  that  is 
needed  because  it  has  not  the  facilities.  Our 
readers  have  more  than  once  been  reminded 
that  this  congregation  worships  in  an  ill -ven¬ 
tilated  hall  over  a  stable,  accommodating  only 
260  persons ;  and  for  this  these  poor  people  are 
paying  $50  per  month’s  rent  St.  James 
Church  is  in  the  centre  of  the  people,  it  is  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  Presbytery,  it  is  well  organ¬ 
ized.  Its  pastor,  deacons,  elders  and  trustees 
are  educated,  consecrated  Christian  men.  St. 
James  Church  could  do  the  needed  work  if  it 
were  properly  equipped. 

This  church  has  created  a  Building  Fund. 
It  has  raised  in  pledges  and  cash  $25,000,  of 
which  $20,000  however,  is  conditioned  on  the 
raising  of  an  additional  $25,000  by  the  first  of 
January,  1902.  Not  long  since,  the  pastor  of 
the  church  received  a  letter  saying:  “1  con- 
sid  ir  your  enterprise  a  very  worthy  one;  I  will 


be  one  of  fifty  to  provide  the  $25,000,’*  A 
second  subscription  of  five  hundred  dollars  ha» 
been  made  conditioned  on  the  entire  amonnt 
being  raised  by  the  first  o  January,  1902, 
Encouraged  by  this  help  the  members  of  St. 
James  Church  in  their  deep  poverty  have  sub¬ 
scribed  $1,000.  ShaU'not  this  painful  self-de¬ 
nial  meet  a  response  from  those  more  prosper¬ 
ous  than  they? 

The  facts  are  these:  the  coloied  people  are 
here  and  are  without  the  means  of  grace. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  for  their  best  interests, 
and  many  of  their  own  race  doubt  it,  they  are 
leaving  the  South  in  great  numbers,  are  com¬ 
ing  to  New  York  and  settling  in  “Little 
Africa,’’  among  their  kin.  Christian  kindli¬ 
ness  should  impel  us  to  |help  those  brethren 
who  are  struggling  to  provide  them  with  the 
means  of  grace.  Christian  gratitude  should 
impel  us  to  provide  them  in  the  name  of  our 
Saviour  with  the  religious  privileges  they  need. 
Christian  common  sense  should  tell  us  that  no 
class  in  any  community  is  safe  while  any  class 
lacks  the  moralizing  infinenoes  of  the  Gospel. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  Pastor  Thompkins 
by  one  subscriber  of  five  hundred  dollars,  that 
though  he  might  not  be  able  to  get  fifty  pledges 
of  five  hundred  dollars,  he  might  be  able  to 
get  th^  needed  funds  in  “blocks  of  five’’  at 
one  hundred  dollars  each.  We  hope  that  there 
are  many  of  our  readers  who  will  like  to  help 
form  one  of  these  “blocks’’  of  $500  or  $100. 
All  contributions  or  subscriptions  should  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Constant  A.  Andrews,  Treasurer, 
633  Madison  avenue.  New  York. 

OUR  YONKERS  NUMBER 

Dear  Evangelist:  After  readinij  the  last 
number  of  The  Evangelist,  one  is  inclined  to 
cry:  “Put  me  off  at  Yonkers!’’— that  abode  of 
“young  (and  old)  noblemen,’’  that  spot  of  his¬ 
toric  memories  and  modern  Christian  activity. 
Beautiful  for  situation,  it  is  honored  by  the 
presence  of  men  of  renown  in  law,  literature 
and  theology,  whose  fame  has  outrun  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  Hudson  Valley.  It  must  be  an  in¬ 
spirational  home  for  those  hard  workers  in 
New  York  City,  among  whose  portraits  I  find 
the  face  of  an  old  friend  now  active  both  in 
railroading  and  Christian  service.  Unex* 
pectedly  interesting  in  the  record  of  a  country 
town  is  the  work  among  Italians  by  the  Day¬ 
spring  Church.  Rich  have  been  the  results  o^ 
delving  among  the  life  deposits  of  Yonkers. 
Why  not  try  some  other  quarries  along  the 
Hudson?  D.  D. 


Editorial  Notes 


As  our  readers,  know  it  is  not  our  custom  to 
publish  Syndicate  articles.  Everything  which 
appears  in  The  Evangelist  is  either  written  ex¬ 
clusively  for  it  or  credit  from  other  papers  is 
plainly  given.  We  break  our  rule  for  once  at 
the  request  of  Dr.  Cuyler,  whose  important 
article  on  another  page  will  appear  in  several 
other  papers  besides  The  Evangelist. 

The  Observer  makes  the  interesting  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Johnson,  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Indian  Mission  at  Pine  Ridge, 
S.  D.,  has  seen  a  great  religions  change  among 
the  Indians.  In  1890  the  Messiah  craze  raged 
among  the  Indians,  and  now  the  sons  of  the 
leaders  in  the  nostile  camp  are  officers  in  the 
church.  Money  was  too  scarce  for  a  frame 
church  and  a  church  has  been  built  of  logs. 

With  poignant  sorrow  we  read  last  Friday 
morning  of  the  frightful  accident  on  the 
Northern  Central  Railroad  in  which  were  in¬ 
volved  our  long-time  contributor,  the  Rev. 
A  Parke  Burgess  D.  D.  and  his  wife.  An  ao- 
oommolatiou  train  in  which  they  with  many 
others  were  returning  from  the  summer  outing 
at  Sodns  Point  was  derailed,  and  the  engine  so 
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damaged  that  the  escaping  steam  was  even 
more  fatal  than  the  destmotion  of  the  oars. 
Three  persons  were  killed,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  were  serionsly  injured,  among  them 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burgess,  the  former  being  badly 
scalded  and  his  right  leg  broken.  Dr.  Burgess 
was  well  known  as  the  pastor  for  twenty-six 
years  of  the  Park  Presbyterian  Ohnroh  in 
Newark.  Many  are  the  homes  in  all  that 
country  side  into  which  he  had  carried  the 
ministry  of  consolation  and  in  which  this 
tragedy  will  be  felt  as  a  personal  bereavement. 

New  countries  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  some 
new  things  in  both  Ohnrch  and  state.  It  is 
one  of  the  Australian  Assemblies— that  of  Vic¬ 
toria— which  has  made  the  innovation  on  ordi¬ 
nary  Presbyterian  procedure  noted  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph:  "At  last  General  Assembly 
an  innovation  in  the  procedure  regulating  the 
trsmslation  of  ministers  was  approved,  render¬ 
ing  it  possible  for  two  ministers  to  exchange 
parishes,  provided,  after  trial,  the  congrega¬ 
tions  acquiesce.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
such  exchanges  are,  of  course,  very  great. 
Only  ministers  who  have  been  successful  can 
ope  for  such  a  mode  of  transference.  But 
already  the  new  legislation  has  borne  fruit. 
The  Rev.  Hugh  M.  Burns  of  the  Leigh  charge, 
is  to  exchange  parishes  with  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Higginbotham,  of  Mentone,  to  the  mutual  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  ministers  and  congregations. ’’ 


EDITOR'S  TABLE  TALK 

Many  spiritually  minded  and  earnest  Chris¬ 
tians  dislike  controversy.  And  yet  the  history 
of  the  Church  is  largely  a  history ^of  controver¬ 
sies.  The  great  creeds  of  Christendom  were 
their  outcome.  Freedom  from  them  would  be 
stagnation.  Jesus  was  the  greatest  controver¬ 
sialist  that  ever  lived.  His  public  life  was 
largely  one  of  controversial  explanation,  de¬ 
fense  and  attack.  What  makes  controversy 
unpleasant  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  too  gener¬ 
ally  conducted,  personalities  indulged  in,  tem¬ 
per  exhibited,  motives  imputed,  the  manifest 
strife  for  victory  rather  than  for  the  truth. 
Any  controversy  about  Christianity,  about 
anything  involved  in  it  or  connected  with  it, 
should  be  conducted  in  a  Christian  manner. 
Let  us  all,  whatever  our  differences,  thus  man¬ 
age  our  controversy  on  the  Revision  question 
in  all  its  forms  and  all  its  bearings.  The 
jight  will  emerge. 

A  thought  is  valuable  for  its  suggestiveness, 
rather  than  for  its  completeness  in  itself.  If 
it  does  not  compel  more  thought  and  betler 
thought,  its  usefulness  is  only  comparative. 
It  may  not  be  ip  the  same  lines.  Its  value  may 
be  that  it  has  started  us  thinking  actively  and 
healthily  in  some  quite  opposite  direction. 
We  throw  a  stick  into  a  tree  to  dislodge  an  ap¬ 
ple.  The  apple  is  not  propelled  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  our  missile.  It  comes  to  ns  not  as  a 
missile  but  as  fruit;  and  it  comes  in  just  the 
opposite  direction  from  that  we  seemed  to  aim. 
During  the  Crimean  War  a  Russian  shell,  in¬ 
tended  to  kill  British  troops,  entered  a  bank, 
opening  op  a  bidden  spring,  which  for  weeks 
afterwards  supplied  the  famished  men  with 
pure  water.  It  started  something  previously 
hidden  and  useless.  The  value  of  thought  is 
to  compel  thought. 

It  is  charged  against  the  movements  that 
look  toward  a  readjustment  of  theological  ideas 
that  they  have  a  disturbing  effect  upon  belief. 
Undoubtedly  they  are  accompanied  by  some 
painful  upheavals  of  old  prepossessions  and  ven¬ 
erable  traditions.  It  was  so  in  Apostolic  days 
when  the  Christian  Jews  found  it  very  hard  to 
give  up  the  idea  that  the  Gentile  converts 
ought  to  obey  the  Mosaic  Law.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  true  that  the  Christian  believer  can 


make  progress  in  holiness  irrespective  of  the 
determination  of  snob  questions.  Peter  and 
Paul  grew  spiritually  quite  apart  from  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  this  matter  of  Mosaism.  We  are  to 
prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good.  But  there  are  enough  things  that  are 
assuredly  good  to  feed  and  delight  one’s  soul 
while  the  testing  process  proceeds.  Thus  true 
advance  for  the  race  goes  on  while  individual 
Christians  grow. 


Mr.  Lusk  in  his  recent  sermon  made  out  a 
good  oase^for  the  minister’s  vacation.  The 
sum  of  it  is,  not  only  that  he  deserves  it,  but 
that  his  people  deserve  that  he  should  have  it. 
But  in  taking  a  brief  for  his  brethren,  the  ad¬ 
vocate  has  done  scant  justice  to  other  workers. 
In  the  very  variety  of  the  minister’s  duties  he 
finds  relief  from  that  monotony  which  wears 
the  nerves  of  the  teacher,  the  bookkeeper  and 
the  editorial  writer,  for  example.  The  work 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  days  on  which  they  sit 
in  court.  Most  of  their  toil  is  behind  the 
doors  of  the  consultation-room,  or  in  their 
own  studies  during  the  lone  intervals  between 
sittings.  The  truth  is  not  that  our  ministers 
need  less  of  vacation,  but  that  the  rest  of  us 
need  more.  _ 

Old  Dutch  city- as  it  is,  there  are  in  Albany 
few  survivals  of  its  early  history  and  custom. 
Even  the  Dutch  dwellings  have  disappeared. 
If,  however,  the  disappointed  seeker  will  stay 
over  Sunday  he  may  attend  a  church  service 
conducted  entirely  in  Dutch  at  the  Holland 
Reformed  Church  in  Jay  street  near  Dove. 
The  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  Van  Westenburg,  is  a 
"  born  Dutchman, ’’  but  came  to  thi^  country 
at  a  very  early  age  He  can  think  and  preach 
fluently  in  both  Dutch  and  English.  The 
morning  serivee  is  in  the  former  language,  and 
the  American  attendant  feels  as  if  he  were  at 
church  in  a  foreign  land.  The  singing  is  in 
Dutch  also,  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms, 
given  with  a  volume  and  majesty  of  movement 
remarkable  for  a  small  congregation.  The 
evening  service  is  in  English  and  more  largely 
attended,  especially  by  young  people.  It  is  not 
likely  that  this  Dutch  service  will  be  continued 
many  years,  and  strangers  passing  a  Sabbath 
in  Albany  would  do  well  to  attend  a  service 
and  help  on  these  good  people.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  preaching  in  Dutch  can  be  heard  at 
only  two  other  places  in  the  East,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  Paterson,  N.  J. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  PATH 

R.  A.  S. 

To  dwell  in  the  presence  of  the  mighty 
mountains  is  an  inspiration  to  climb  and  to  ex¬ 
plore.  What  a  hold  those  seemingly  serene 
summits  get  upon  your  spirit ;  how  they  draw 
yon  toward  that  realm  of  infinite  quiet  and  ap¬ 
parent  peace  I  Could  you  onoe  set  your  feet  on 
that  restful  sky-line  that  runs  waveringly  along 
the  sea  of  blue,  it  would  be  to  walk  the  high 
places  of  the  world  with  far  vision  and  no  in¬ 
trusive  object  or  companionship.  By  day,  by 
night,  under  cloud  or  swept  clear  by  the  cease¬ 
less  winds,  lit  by  the  stars,  silvered  by  the 
moon,  glorified  by  the  sun  those  magic  heights 
are  beckoning  your  spirit,  inviting  your  feet 
to  a  closer  touch. 

To  one  who  sits  at  ease  and  views  them, 
nothing  seems  more  simple  than  to  range 
through  those  mantling  woods  to  the  timber 
line  and  walk  forth  free  on  the  smooth  faces 
of  the  rooky  peaks.  A  good  field  glass  will 
find  out  many  a  secret  wonder  of  the  woods  or 
flashing  beauty  of  the  ravines;  there  is  en¬ 
chantment  in  tracing  the  line  of  rivers  to  their 
head  springs  by  the  mere  movement  of  an  eye 
piece  in  your  hand.  How  fine  it  must  be  to 
walk  the  margin  of  the  streams  led  on  by  that 


call  of  the  current  from  the  heights  above  and 
cheered  by  the  coy  cascades  that  flash  flutter- 
ingly  through  the  tree  screens  behind  which 
they  love  to  hide  I 

At  length  yon  are  equipped  with  staff  and 
wallet  for  your  day  on  the  heights,  and  then 
for  the  first  time  yon  find  the  philosophy  of 
the  path  and  the  wonderful  wisdom  of  a  true 
path  finder.  For  if  yon  are  to  get  more  than 
a  sad  and  weary  mile  within  the  woods,  if  yon 
are  to  follow  your  vision  or  furlong  in  any  sort 
of  comfort,  if  yon  are  really  to  penetrate  the 
forests  and  reach  any  outlook  over  the  world 
and  come  back  unscathed  in  body,  return  to 
your  place  with  a  whole  skin  and  nntorn  gar¬ 
ments,  make  a  reasonable  re-entrance  among 
men,  face  the  stay-at-homes  in  respectable  at¬ 
tire  and  a  state  of  mind  suitable  to  your  stand¬ 
ing  or  profession,  yon  must  have  the  path- 
maker  to  have  gone  before  yon,  cleaving  the 
forest,  lifting  the  stones,  setting  up  signals, 
opening  vistas,  discovering  new  beauties  and 
wondrous  byways,  reaching  coigns  of  vantage, 
yet  steadily  leading  on  to  the  grander  things 
that  lie  open  only  to  the  sky. 

So  we  have  had  the  trail  turned  into  a  path, 
an  evolution  from  the  personal  guide  to  the 
associated  philanthropists  who  loved  woods  and 
waters  and  mountains  and  helped  their  fellow 
men  to  find  out  and  enjoy  them.  Assemblies 
put  to  such  benevolent' uses  have  merit  beyond 
our  praise.  The  clubs,  Alpine  and  Appalachian, 
are  as  good  in  their  way  as  the  Synods  and 
councils  of  other  days.  We  pay  them  homage 
and  gratefully  use  their  paths  and  shelters 
while  bunting  out  the  hidden  wonders  to  which 
they  open  a  safe  way  or  making  observations 
of  our  own  from  the  vantage  of  a  good  way 
home  or  a  comfortable  retreat  when  storm 
bound  or  night  stayed  on  our  journey. 

But  in  the  decline  of  clubs,  it  has  been  re¬ 
served  for  one  man  to  become  path  maker  for 
the  love  of  seeing  others  enjoy  the  forests  and 
the  high  hills  in  which  he  finds  his  recreations. 
He  is  a  club  centralized,  an  assembly  special¬ 
ized;  he  is  philanthropy  materialized,  a  path¬ 
finder  and  path-maker  on  his  own  merits  and  , 
from  his  own  resources.  Every  graded  path 
from  the  Ravine  House  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Madison,  is  the  work  of  Professor  Edmunds  of 
the  Harvard  Observatory.  For  more  than  ten 
years  his  aneroid  has  measured  ascents  and 
determined  grades,  while  his  woodmen  have 
out  and  smoothed  the  paths  laid  out  by  the 
generous-minded  master.  Old  trails  have  been 
shortened  and  their  roughness  subdued  till  the 
decent  highway  for  enterprising  foot  passengers 
leads  up  the  slope  of  Madison  and  Adams, 
making  Jefferson,  Clay  and  Washington  accessi¬ 
ble  to  robust  walkers  in  a  single  day. 

In  the  mood  inspired  by  a  walk  over  such 
forest  paths,,  made  by  one  man  for  all  who 
have  the  wit  or  wisdom  to  enjoy  them,  one 
can  write  homilies  as  spontaneous  as  the 
streams  and  solemn  as  the  forest  primeval. 
We  have  had  practical  experience  of  revising 
old  paths,  and  it  has  seemed  to  ns  absolute 
humanity  to  reduce  the  grade  by  which  theo¬ 
retically  men  ascended  the  heights  of  truth. 
We  have  thought  of  doctors  who  studied  the 
heights  only  from  their  easy  chairs  and  gloried 
in  the  sweep  of  their  field  glasses  over  cliffs 
where  climbers  must  quail  or  perish.  We  have 
renewed  a  cherished  purpose  to  make  available 
and  safe  paths  for  the  feet  of  any  man  or  child 
of  man  who  longs  to  try  them. 

But  it  better  suits  our  mood  to-day  to  praise 
all  men  who  try  to  bring  the  good  and  pure 
and  lovely  things  of  the  world  within  the  reach 
of  all.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  religion  to 
help  men  so.  Yon  do  not  make  men  rich  by 
giving,  but  you  teach  them  how  to  enrich  and 
ennoble  their  lives.  Oh,  these  paths  that  lead 
to  riches  are  priceless.  Blessed  is  the  man 
who  makes  them  for  his  fellows  to  follow  and 
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‘be  gUd.  Somehow  from  these  solemn  moan- 
tains  falls  a  voice  like  a  song  from  the  stars : 
'^‘An  highway  shall  be  there  and  a  way!” 
Who  was  he  that  made  it?  When  onr  ways 
are  pleasantness  and  onr  paths  peace,  heaven 
and  earth  are  met  as  the  dear  sky  lovingly 
kisses  these  mountains  now. 


THE  JOYS  OF  A  PASTOR’S  LIFE 

Kev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler  D.D. 

It  is  a  lamentable  and  portentous  fact  that 
the  number  of  caudidakes  for  the  Gospel  min¬ 
istry  is  steadily  decreasing.  In  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Protestant  denominations  they  have  de¬ 
creased  from  1  508  to  917  within  the  last  five 
years !  At  a  quite  recent  graduation  of  a  class 
of  over  200  from  one  of  our  greatest  universi¬ 
ties,  about  dfty  declared  their  purpose  to  enter 
upon  commercial  business,  about  the  same 
number  were  looking  to  the  legal  profession, 
others  to  the  medical  and  scientific  pursuits ; 
but  out  of  all  the  Ohristian  students  in  that 
class  only  eleven  announced  their  intention  to 
become  ministers! 

Various  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  sad 
falling  off  of  candidates  for  the  pulpit.  These 
I  will  not  discuss;  nor  would  I  minimize  the 
difficulties  which  a  faithful,  earnest,  evangeli¬ 
cal  minister  has  to  encounter.  Some  of  these 
difficulties  are  arguments  for  multiplying  rather 
than  diminishing  the  number  of  the  right  kind 
of  Gospel  preachers.  My  purpose  is  to  present 
the  golden  side  of  the  shield,  and  to  tell  young 
men  of  brains  and  culture  and  heart-piety  what 
solid  and  substantial  joys  they  forego  when 
they  turn  away  from  a  calling  that  an  angel 
might  covet.  I  db  not  underrate  the  need  or  the 
usefulness  of  godly  laymen;  but  there  are  pe¬ 
culiar  satisfactions  and  honors  and  spiritual 
rewards  to  be  won  by  the  preacher  who  preaches 
God’s  glorious  messages  to  men,  and  the  pastor 
who  gathers  and  feeds  and  leads  the  Master’s 
flock. 

In  the  flrst  place,  he  is  in  a  close  and  oovet- 
able  partnership  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
His  work  is  on  the  same  lines  with  Him  who 
came  to  reveal  the  mind  of  God  to  sinning  and 
suffering  humanity,  and  to  "seek  and  to  save 
the  lost.  ”  Christ’s  great  commission  to  the 
band  of  men  who  were  in  the  most  intimate 
relations  to  himself  was,  “As  ye  go,  preach!’’ 
They  were  to  be  bis  witnesses,  his  representa¬ 
tives,  his  heralds  and  bis  ambassadors;  and 
that  is  the  very  same  commission  given  to-day 
to  every  man  whom  he  calls  into  his  ministry. 
If  yon  ask  me,  “Wuat  is  a  call  to  the  minis¬ 
try?’’  I  would  answer  that  it  is  both  the  abil¬ 
ity  and  the  intense  desire,  with  God’s  help, 
to  preach  the  Gospel  of  salvation  in  such  a  way 
that  people  will  listen  to  yon. 

In  addition  to  the  joy  and  honor  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  partnership  with  the  incarnate  Son  of  God, 
every  true  minister  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  a  successor  of  the  Apostles.  Although 
without  their  infallible  inspiration  and  mirac¬ 
ulous  gifts,  yet,  like  them,  the  faithful  minis¬ 
ter  is  the  ambassador  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The 
greatest  of  the  Apostles,  in  addressing  his  spir¬ 
itual  children  at  Thessalonica, exclaims,”  What 
is  our  hope  of  joy  or  crown  of  rejoicing?  Are 
not  even  ye  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  at  his  coming?  For  ye  are 
onr  glory  and  joy.’’  Rising  above  his  pov¬ 
erty,  bis  homelessness  and  his  persecutions, 
the  old  hero  reaches  out  and  grasps  his 
royal  diadem  It  is  a  crown  blazing  with  stars 
— every  star  an  immortal  soul  plucked  from  the 
darkness  of  sin  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  a 
child  of  God  and  an  heir  of  heaven !  Poor,  he 
is  making  many  rich;  he  would  not  change 
placs  with  Caesar.  My  young  brother,  when 
you  are  frightened  away  by  foolish  fears,  or 
drawn  away  by  worldly  ambitions  from  the 
Gospel  ministry,  have  yon  ever  thought  what 


an  apostolic  oompanionnship  yon  are  despising 
Have  yon  thought  of  what  a  joy  and  crown  of 
of  rejoicing  yon  are  flinging  away? 

Think,  too,  of  the  glorious  themes  and  the 
sublime  studies  that  will  occupy  your  mind  im 
a  minister  of  God’s  Word.  Is  human  science 
elevating?  How  much  more  is  the  science  of 
Almighty  God  and  of  man's  redemption,  and 
of  the  unseen  realities  of  eternity?  Your  themes 
of  constant  study  will  be  the  themes  that  in¬ 
spired  the  mighty  Luthers  and  Wesleys  and 
Pascals  and  Chalmers;  yon  will  be  nurturing 
your  soul  amid  those  pages  where  John  Milton 
fed,  and  amid  the  scenes  that  taught  Bunyan 
his  matchless  allegory,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  hie 
heaven-like  melodies.  Every  nugget  of  fresh 
truth  yon  discover  will  make  yon  happier  than 
one  who  has  found  golden  spoil.  The  study  in 
which  a  devout  pastor  prays,  and  pores  over 
God’s  Word,  becomes  an  ante-chamber  of  the 
King,  and  he  hears  the  cheering  voice  of  the 
infinite  Love,  “I  am  with  yon  always.’’ 

If  the  high  range  of  his  studies  and  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  his  discourses  are  so  stimulating 
to  an  earnest,  soul-winning  pastor,  he  finds 
even  richtr  satisfactions  in  his  pulpit,  and  in 
his  labors  among  his  flock  and  the  surrounding 
community.  John  Bunyan  voiced  the  feelings 
of  such  pastors  whn  he  said,  “I  have  counted 
as  if  I  had  goodly  buildings  in  the  places 
where  my  spiritual  children  were  born.  My 
heart  has  been  so  wrapt  up  in  this  excellent 
work  that  I  accounted  myself  more  honored  of 
God  than  if  he  had  made  me  emperor  of  all  the 
world  or  the  lord  of  all  the  glory  of  the  earth 
without  it.  He  that  converteth  a  sinner  from 
the  error  of  his  ways  doth  save  a  soul  from 
death,  and  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament.  ’’  The  young  man 
who  enters  the  ministry  with  this  hunger  for 
souls  has  “meat  to  eat  that  the  world  knows 
not  of.  ’  ’  His  purse  may  be  scanty,  his  parish 
may  be  obscure;  difficulties  and  hard  work 
may  often  bring  him  to  his  knees;  but  while 
his  Master  owns  his  toils  with  blessings,  he 
would  not  change  places  with  a  Rothschild  or 
an  Astor.  Every  attentive  auditor  is  a  delight ; 
and  when  a  returning  and  repentant  soul  is  led 
by  him  to  the  Saviour,  there  ia  not  only  joy  in 
heaven,  but  a  joy  in  bis  own  heart  too  deep 
for  words.  It  is  full  measure,  pressed  down, 
running  over. 

Converted  souls  are  jewels  in  the  caskets  of 
faithful  pastors;  they  will  flash  in  the  diadem 
which  the  righteous  Judge  will  give  them  in 
that  great  day.  Even  here  in  this  world,  it  is 
far  better  “pay”  than  any  salary  for  a  pastor 
to  be  told,  '  *  that  sermon  of  yours  helped  me,  ’  ’ 
or  “that  one  brought  me  to  Christ.’’  Daring 
my  fifty-five  years  ministry  I  have  had  an  im¬ 
mense  correspondenae ;  but  the  letters  that  I 
embalm  in  lavender  are  those  which  express 
gratitude  for  a  soul-converting  sermon,  or  for 
words  of  uplifting  consolation  spoken  either  in 
the  pulpit  or  elsewhere.  Happy  the  minister 
who  is  tnns  helped  while  he  is  helping  others! 
He  gets  a  small  instalment  of  heaven  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  pronounce  the  ministry 
a  bed  of  roses  or  a  hammock  of  luxury.  A 
faithful,  courageous  pastor  has  trials,  and  not 
a  few  temptations ;  they  often  attest  his  fidel¬ 
ity,  they  sinew  his  faith  and  drive  him  closer 
to  Christ.  A  whining  minister  is  a  disgrace 
to  his  calling  and  an  abomination  to  the  Lord. 
The  man  who  finds  that  he  has  mistaken  his 
calling  ought  to  demit  the  ministry  at  once.  If 
the  ministry  were  “  weeded”  to-morrow  it 
would  be  the  stronger. 

I  do  not  assert  that  every  able  and  godly 
young  man  in  onr  schools  and  colleges  should 
enter  a  pulpit.  There  are  many  who  can  serve 
their  Master  and  their  country  more  effectively 
in  some  other  sphere.  It  is  equally  true  that 
the  only  occupation  that  is  not  overdone  in 


America  is  the  occupation  of  serving  Christ 
and  saving  souls.  The  only  profession  that  is 
not  over- crowded  is  the  “guild”  of  good,  clear* 
beaded,  conscientious,  industrious  Christ-lov¬ 
ing  ministers.  Not  one  snob  is  likely  to  go 
begging  for  a  place.  They  are  in  demand. 

If  there  may  be  some  in  the  pulpit  who  ought 
to  be  out  of  it,  there  are  many  out  of  it  who 
ought  to  have  gone  into  it.  This  decrease  of 
candidates  for  the  pulpit  is  a  bad  symptom;  it 
shows  that  the  thermometer  is  falling  in  the 
ohnrobes.  It  shows  that  ambition  for  money¬ 
making  and  worldly  honors  is  sluicing  the 
heart  of  God's  church  and  drawing  much  of 
its  best  talent  into  these  greedy  onlets.  Unless 
this  depletion  of  the  ministery  is  checked,  a 
woe  will  be  pronounced  upon  the  churches,  and 
a  Gospel  famine  will  be  the  penalty.  My  pur¬ 
pose  in  this  plain  article  is  not  only  to  send  a 
hailing  word  of  good  cheer  to  the  thousands  of 
fatbfnl  shepherds  of  Christ’s  flocks.  It  is  to 
bring  before  Christian  young  men  in  onr  schools 
and  colleges  these  two  questions:  Have  I  the 
necessary  gifts,  mental,  physical,  and  spiritual, 
for  the  Gospel  ministry?  If  so,  can  I  afford  to 
rob  my  Master  of  the  service  and  myself  of  its 
joys? 


DAY  AND  NIGHT 

The  Sabbath  Bunshine  blessed  the  earth  to-day 
With  large,  still  utterance  of  a  thought  divine  ; 
Forever  freely  thus— it  seemed  to  say— 

Doth  heavenly  love  on  human  darkness  shine ; 

Oh,  bright  beyond  all  suns  that  wondrous  light  of 
thine  I 

To-night  the  Sabbath  moonlight,  with  white  winga. 
Dove-like  doth  brood  o’er  Earth’s  dark,  fevered  breast  I 
So  God’s  great  calm  its  gift  of  healing  brings 
To  souls  long  tossed  in  sorrowful  unrest. 

And  leaves  therein  the  peace  that  cannot  be  expressed. 

— StUettd. 


Ministerial  Personals 


Dr.  Cnyler,  who  hati  been  summering  at 
Bay  Ridge,  will  enjoy  the  turn  of  the  leaf  at 
Lake  Mobonk,  whither  he  goes  this  week. 

The  Scocth  Church  of  Sherman,  Pa  ,in  Lack¬ 
awanna  Presbytery,  has  extended  a  unanimous 
call  to  Rev.  Joseph  K  Freed  of  Camden,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  Geo.  J.  Rea,  latterly  of  Richland, 
assumes  the  pastorate  of  the  Boyne  City  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  September  1. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Doole  has  removed  from  Horton, 
Kansas,  to  Hamilton,  Wis.,  where  he  engages 
in  missionary  work. 

Rev.  R  V.  Hunter,  D.  D.,  of  Indianapolis, 
has  been  elected  Snperintndentt  of  the  Indiana 
Anti-Saloon  League.  This  was  done  afer  care¬ 
ful  deliberatiton  by  the  headquarters  commit¬ 
tee. 

Increasing  religions  interest  is  evident  in  the 
tent  meetings  conducted  by  Grace  Church, 
Cincinnati.  The  Rev.  Chester  Burch  is  the 
preacher. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Wood  has  accepted  the  call 
of  the  Church  of  Kinbrae,  Minn.  This  church 
will  be  grouped  with  the  church  in  Dundee 
and  both  will  be  served  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wood 
after  September  1. 

The  death  of  Elder  Sidney  Howard  Sherman 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ,  is  referred  to  as  a 
real  loss  to  his  church,  and  more  at  large  in 
Presbyterian  circles,  as  a  delegate  to  General 
Assembly. 

Rev.  Robert  R  Watkins,  of  Franklinville, 
N.  Y.,  has  accepted  the  call  of  the  Church  of 
Campbell,  N.  Y.,  and  will  enter  on  its  pas¬ 
torate  the  seconnd  Sunday  in  September.  Mr. 
Watkins  has  been  the  pastor  at  Franklinville 
since  he  left  the  seminary  at  Auburn,  eighteen 
years  ago,  since  which  time  the  church  'at 
Franklinville  has  grown  in  membership  from 
46  to  2;a9,  a  record  to  be  proud  of. 
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The  Ethics  o 

Hiram  C 

a  Millionaire 

.  Haydn  P.D. 

A  few  weeks  siooe  there  appeared  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  jonrnal  the  following  “Glimpses  into  the 
mind  of  a” — New  York— “Mnlti-millionaire. ’’ 
They  are  said  to  be  “interesting  and  yalnable.  ’’ 
Interesting  they  are,  bat  how  valnable  depends 
upon  their  validity  and  their  ethical  sound- 
ness,  especially  as  they  were  addressed  to  '  ‘his 
son’s  Bible  class.  “ 

Glimpse  one,  is  the  belief  that  “gifts  whose 
valne  is  other  than  financial  are  worth  more 
than  money.”  This  may  pass  nnohallenged  as 
being  sometimes  trne.  Usually  it  takes  an 
outlay  of  life  and  character  to  make  a  gift  of 
money  valuable.  The  endowment  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  would  mean  little,  were  it  not  for  the 
men  and  women  who  put  their  very  selves  into 
it.  And  it  is  happily  still  trne  that  a  man  is 
better  than  a  sheep. 

Glimpse  two,  summed  up  in  the  dictum  that 
“the  best  charity  in  the  world  is  that  which 
gives  a  man  an  opportunity  to  earn  his  own 
living.”  In  this  connection  the  millionaire 
was  at  pains  to  say  that  “the  company  he  had 
built  up  has  paid  to  working  men  seven  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars  I”  The  inference  is  fair 
that,  so  far  forth,  he  regards  his  company  as 
a  charitable  institution,  because  it  has  given 
a  great  many  men  an  oportunity  to  earn  a 
living  and  has  paid  them  this  vast  sum  of 
money. 

Such  a  man,  in  such  a  place,  should  not  play 
fait  and  loose  with  words,  and  so  good  a  word 
as  charity  must  be  kept  from  abuse.  We  must 
presume  that  he  meant  what  he  said.  All  the 
more,  that  this  seems  to  be  a  favorite  doctrine 
of  this  particular  millionaire  and  of  some  others. 
But  the  dictum  is  untrue,  and  all  that  is  logi¬ 
cally  inferred  from  it  is  also  untrue.  To  give  a 
man  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  from  which 
also  gain  is  to  accrue  to  the  employer,  or  the 
company  that  makes  the  opportunity  for  labor, 
is  no  charity  at  all  It  is  an  advantageous  use 
of  capital,  but  no  charity. 

This  company,  like  most  business  corpora¬ 
tions,  is  organized,  not  for  charity,  but  to 
make  money.  Charitable  men  may  compose 
it,  but  they  do  not  organize  for  the  sake  of  giv¬ 
ing  employment ;  they  employ  men  for  the 
sake  of  the  profit  there  is  in  it  Incidentally 
the  employed  make  the  living  they  work  for, 
and  the  company  pays  the  wages  as  a  just  due, 
and  keeps  the  balance  and  all  increase  of  values. 

It  would  be  interesting,  this  particular  com¬ 
pany  having  paid  1700,000,000  in  wages,  to  be 
told  how  much  this  “charity”  has  put  into 
the  pockets  of  stockholders.  All  ordinary  de- 
duotiouB  of  political  economy  are  whipped  oat 
of  sight  in  this  case,  so  immense  is  the  sum 
known  to  be,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  profits 
of  the  labor  thus  paid  for. 

We  are  not  finding  fault  with  corporations 
organized  to  make  money,  but  with  the  dictum 
that  to  give  employment  is  charity  There  have 
been,  e.  g.,  among  the  Bloravians,  and  else¬ 
where  here  and  there,  businesses  organized  for 
the  express  purpose  of  extending  the  kingdom 
of  God,  but  they  are  not  common,  and  even  in 
them  the  employment  of  men  is  no  part  of  the 
charity.  Much  less  can  it  be,  when  thereby 
gain  is  to  accrue  to  one’s  self.  If  business  men 
desire  the  rewards  of  charity  they  must  look 
else>>here,  and  not  solace  themselves  in  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  ideas  calculated  to  do  mischief. 

Hear  our  Lord’s  discourse  of  charity:  If  ye 
love  them  that  love  you  what  thank  have  ye? 
for  even  sinners  love  those  that  love  them. 
And  if  ye  do  good  to  them  that  do  good  to  you, 
what  thank  have  ye?  for  sinners  also  do  even 
the  same,  etc.”  We  venture  to  suggest  to  this 
man  of  many  millions  and  others  like  him. 


who  daily  pray:  “Thy  kingdom  come,”  that 
opportunities  in  plenty  lie  all  about  us  for  the 
exercise  of  that  true  charity  where  the  only 
returns  possible  are  those  which  are  “other 
than  financial”— people  regenerated,  deserts 
blooming,  men  saved.  Think,  e  g. ,  of  a  man, 
one  man,  having  the  power  to  plant  Africa 
thick  with  Christian  Industrial  Missions,  and 
not  trying  to  answer  that  prajer  “Thy  king¬ 
dom  come”  throngbout  this  vast  domain,  se 
long  waiting  for  a  mighty  and  comprehensive 
touch  of  that  true  charity  that  giveth,  hoping 
for  nothing  in  kind  again. 

Glimpse  third  is  of  a  different  tort,  and  in¬ 
volves  chiefly  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  puts 
honor  upon  him  who'  prods  other  people  to 
give.  This  also  I  do.  It  is  an  interesting 
question,  especially  for  large  givers,  which  is 
the  more  excellent  way — the  conditioned  or 
the  unconditioned  method  of  giving?  Thig 
gentleman  prefers  the  former,  and  has  by  it 
brought  many  another  to  stand  up  and  deliver. 
Another  well  known  name  might  be  mentioned 
and  many  an  institution  has  been  made  the 
richer  by  this  method.  This  is  not  in  dispute. 
Nor  are  we  wishing  to  discredit  the  method, 
while  believing  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  esteem  it  the  best— much  more,  the  only 
method  to  be  commended. 

Something  should  be  said  for  the  men  upon 
whom  is  laid  the  task  of  availing  themselves 
of  these  gifts— commonly  presidents  of  weak 
colleges.  A  sorry  task  is  theirs  as  they  meet 
often  in  the  earns  field,  in  quest  of  many  giv¬ 
ers  to  match  the  one.  Something  also  should 
be  said  for  the  many  who  will  to  give,  but  to 
whom  giving  means  care  and  self-den  al. 
There  is  about  this  method  something  of  the 
patting  on  the  screw,  by  men  whose  giving 
makes  no  sensible  impression  upon  their  bank 
account,  and  robs  giving  of  the  sweetness  of 
voluntariness,  according  to  one’s  ability.  We 
happen  to  know  of  a  modest  institution  which 
has  received,  in  the  last  few  years,  a  round 
million  of  dollars,  and  of  many  gifts,  some  of 
them  of  fifty  and  a  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
not  one  has  been  conditioned  upon  others  fol¬ 
lowing  suit,  but  one  has  followed  another,  the 
first  seeming  to  call  out  a  second,  through  the 
sheer  force  of  example,  in  a  royal  succession  of 
free-will  and  gladsome  gifts  Let  this  method 
also  be  held  in  honor. 

Francokia,  N.  H. 


THE  TEN  DAYS  OFMUHARRAM  IN  PERSIA 

william  A.  Shedd 

Cycles  of  monring  are  a  common  institution 
in  the  East,  and  the  third,  the  seventh  and  the 
fortieth  days  after  a  death  are  kept  with  special 
solemnity.  The  forty  days  beginning  with  the 
first  of  the  month  Muharram  are  devoted  as  a 
sort  of  Lent  to  the  memory  of  the  tragic  death 
of  the  Imam  Hassan  and  his  followers  on  the 
bloody  field  of  Eerbala.  Of  this  period  the 
first  ten  days  are  kept  with  a  zeal  and  devotion 
that  culminate  in  the  frantic  exercises  of  the 
A  shura  or  Tenth ;  while  the  remaining  thirty 
days  are  recognized  as  a  time  during  which 
bright  clothes  should  not  be  worn  by  the 
women,  the  neck-band  of  the  shirt  should  be 
kept  loosed  by  the  men,  and  commemorative 
services  held  in  the  mosques  In  the  Evange¬ 
list  last  year  was  published  a  description  of 
the  tenth  day.  I  should  Hke  here  to  supple¬ 
ment  that  account  by  describing  the  other  days 
of  this  great  mourning  season. 

The  general  scheme  includes  the  recital  of 
the  Bufferings  of  the  unfortunate  grandson  of 
the  prophet  and  his  company,  the  representa¬ 


tion  of  the  martyrdom  by  spectacular  proces¬ 
sions,  and  the  expression  of  sympathetic  grief 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  Tbe  first  is  the' 
work  of  a  special  class  of  mnllas  and  dervishes, 
in  the  second  hundreds  of  volunteers  can  par¬ 
ticipate,  while  the  third  is  tbe  duty  of  every 
one.  Some  days  before  the  beginning  of  the 
month  rehearsals  are  held ,  and  especially  on  the 
last  day  of  the  previous  month  one  is  apt  to 
meet  long  lines  of  men  chanting  and  beating 
their  breasts  as  they  return  from  tbe  gardens, 
where  they  have  been  receiving  instruction  in 
the  necessary  sets  of  tbe  Muharram.  During 
the  ten  days  in  mosques,  in  private  houses  and 
yards,  in  the  squares  and  streets  of  the  bazaars, 
recitations  and  funeral  panygerics  work  on  the 
emotions  of  tbe  people;  business  is  generally 
suspended  in  the  shops  and  in  the  government 
offices;  both  policemen  and  thieves  seem  to 
cease  operations;  and  ihonrning  processions 
traverse  the  streets.  Altogether  it  is  a  strange 
and  impressive  interruption  of  tbe  routine  of 
life  in  order  to  arouse  faith  and  fellowship  in 
a  bloody  atonement.  A  description  of  tbe 
scenes  that  seemed  to  me  so  impressive  on  tbe 
eighth  day  of  Muharram  may  be  of  interest  to 
others,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  all  the  days  are  essentially  the  same, 
except  of  course  the  tenth. 

About  three  o’clock  we  went  to  the  house  of 
a  wealthy  landowner,  who  bad  courteously  in¬ 
vited  ns  to  witness  the  takieh,  maintained  by 
him.  The  paved  courtyard  in  which  the  assem¬ 
bly  gathered  was  directly  in  front  of  the  great 
reception  rooms,  while  the  wings  on  two  sides 
of  tbe  square  contained  other  smaller  rooms. 
We  were  taken  to  one  of  tbe  latter,  whence  we 
could  see  all  that  went  on.  The  crowd  gath¬ 
ered  rapidly  and  soon  the  courtyard,  in  which 
rugs  had  been  spread,  was  filled ;  while  invited 
guests  were  seated  in  the  various  adjoining 
rooms.  Altogether  not  less  than  a  thousand 
people  were  present  and  the  stout  door-keeper 
kept  many  others  from  entering.  Every  class 
was  presefit  from  the  poorest  beggar  to  tbe 
richest  nobleman.  One  corner  of  tbe  yard 
was  assigned  to  tbe  women,  all  'oloBely  con¬ 
cealed  in  dark  blue  outer  garments.  While  the 
crowd  was  gathering,  one  or  two  companies  of 
boys,  beating  their  breasts  and  singing  wild 
dirges,  passed  in  and  out  again  Then  reciting 
and  preaching  occupied  the  time.  Most  pic¬ 
turesque  were  tbe  dervishes  with  their  strange 
dress  and  long  flowing  hair.  With  some,  lack 
of  clothing  was  more  apparent  than  strangeness 
of  apparel,  and  one  bad  ornamented  his  naked 
chest  and  back  with  bits  of  mirror  and  of 
metal  fastened  by  pins  and  with  padlocks 
lo'ked  into  tbe  flesh  These  are  left  in  dating 
the  ten  days  and  are  said  to  give  exquisite  tor¬ 
ture  by  preventing  rest.  Two  dervishes  punc¬ 
tuated  tbe  poems  they  recited  by  striking  their 
bare  chests  with  heavy  fiat  stenes,  while  others 
were  satisfied  with  wildly  brandishing  the 
usual  dervish  axes.  A  wild  company  of  chant¬ 
ers  beat  time  to  their  singing  with  tbe  strokes 
of  chain  lashes  on  their  bared  backs.  Tbe 
other  participants  were  mnllas,  seme  chanting 
in  companies  and  others  reciting  religions 
poems  or  haranguing  the  people.  Finally  the 
great  preacher  ascended  the  nimhar,  or  pulpi*^, 
which  had  been  placed  so  as  to  face  the  entire 
audience.  Apparently  the  preacher  was  influ¬ 
enced  in  his  choice  of  a  subject  by  our  pres¬ 
ence,  for  the  sermcn  was  composed,  for  tbe 
most  part,  of  traditional  narratives  relating  to 
Obristians  who  were  supposed  to  have  accepted 
Islam,  one  on  the  jourrey  of  Hassan  from  Me¬ 
dina  to  Kufa  and  the  other  on  the  bloody  field 
of  battle,  and  to  have  sealed  their  testimony 
in  their  blood.  Tbe  sermon  was  really  elo¬ 
quent,  delivered  with  considerable  show  of  feel¬ 
ing,  and  although  tbe  preacher  was  seated  the 
whole  of  the  time  perfectly  heard  by  the  whole 
audience.  The  audience  on  their  part  were' 
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orderly,  attentive  and  demonetratively  respon- 
■ire  to  the  appeals  of  the  preacher.  The  wail* 
ing  and  BOhbing  might  lead  one  to  think  that  it 
•  waa  a  sombre  ocoaeion  to  all  paesentr  but  this 
impression  would  be  corrected  by  the  great 
samovars  furnishing  repeated  glasses  of  tea  to 
the  whole  of  the  large  audience  and  by  the 
bubbling  waterpipes  passed  around  at  intervals. 
As  the  crowd  passed  out,  rose-water  was  poured 
on  their  hands  by  the  attendants. 

In  the  evening,  for  by  night  rather  than  by 
day  are  tbe  chief  celebrations,  a  stroll  through 
the  streets  added  to  the  impressions  of  the 
afternoon.  In  order  to  attract  less  attention 
we  were  in  partial  disguise,  which  except  once 
successfully  hid  us  from  recognition,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  unusual  length  of  my  companion 
both  above^and  below  his  rough  cloak.  In 
passing  it'may  be  remarked  that  foreigners  on 
such  an  occasion  would  run  greater  risks  of 
unpleasant  notoriety  than  of  actual  harm.  We 
were  too  e.krly  to  see  very  much,  as  things  are 
not  inj^full^swing  before  midnight.  In  the 
mosques*  the  crowds  were  gathering  and  in 
front  ofithem'the  processions  were  getting  to¬ 
gether  for  their  night’s  marching  through  the 
streets.  Several  times  we  met  processions  prac- 
tising^for  the  bloody  mourning  of  the  tenth 
day,  and  it  was  rather  uncanny  to  be  crowded 
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against  a  wall  in  the  moon’s  shadow  close  be¬ 
hind  half  a  hundred  men,  who  passed  along 
the  moon-lit  alley,  their  blades  of  their  dag¬ 
gers  gleaming  up  and  down  as  the  line  moved 
sidewise  not  a  yard  in  front  of  ns.  We  more 
frequently  met  companies  of  boys  with  ban¬ 
ners,  chanting  and  beating  their  breasts. 

So  it  is  for  the  ten  days.  In  scores  of  places 
in  every  city  companies  gather  to  hear  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Imam  and  to  gain  by  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  mourning  a  share  in  tbe  atoning 
benefit,  while  all  the  time  processions  of  mourn¬ 
ers  and  of  actors  representing  the  tragedy  go 
from  one  to  another  of  these  places  of  assembly. 
Even  the  bazaars,  the  busy  marts  of  commerce, 
are  in  many  places  carpeted  in  readiness  for 
gatherings  for  preaching.  The  noises  are  hid¬ 
eous  and  the  night  is  worse  than  tbe  day. 
Each  day  has  its  place  in  the  programme  and 
even  after  the  finale  of  the  tenth  day  haggard 
and  worn-out  devotees  with  empty  biers  and 
grave-diggers’  spades  traverse  the  streets  and 
neighboring  fields  in  pretended  search  of  the 
bodies  of  the  martyrs. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  this  is  a  great  holi¬ 
day  season.  Work  ceases;  free  tea  and  tobacco 
are  served  to  the  rabble  ;at  other  times  guards 
arrest  any  one  out  after  the  curfew  (not  a  bell 


but  a  rattle  of  drums),  but  now  women  and 
children  throng  the  midnight  streets ;  the  pro- 
oessioos  arouse  the  same  enthusiasm  among 
the  small  boys  as  a  circus  procession  in  a  coun¬ 
try  town  in  America;  and  tbe  preachers  work 
on  the  emotions  in  the  same  way  as  tragic  ac¬ 
tors  and  hysterical  novels  in  other  lands.  One 
scene  that  impressed  itself  on  me  was  that  of 
one  of  the  many  brillantly  lighted  mosques.  It 
was  smaller  than  most  and  the  air  of  'comfort 
and  sociability  was  more  than  usually  marked. 
In  it  were  a  few  score  people,  who  might  have 
met  to  celebrate  some  merely  social  event. 
The  samovars  were  steaming  merrily,  while  the 
men  were  sipping  their  tea  and  passing  the  pipes 
from  hand  to  hand.  It  was  all  typically  cheer¬ 
ful  and  comfortable.  This  combination  of 
mourning  and  pleasure  is  not  incongruous  to 
the  people  for  it  is  the  usual  thing  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  calls  of  condolence  and  funereal 
entertainments  demanded  by  custom. 

The  large  place  occupied  by  preaching  is  a 
characteristic  of  Mohammedanism  in  Persia. 
It  is  said  that  in  other  Mohammedan  lands 
there  is  a  decadence  of  preaching,  but  not  so 
in  Persia.  Many  men  in  Persia  owe  their  in- 
fiuence  to  their  oratorical  gifts,  and  that  even¬ 
ing  we  passed  by  a  mosque  easily  capable  of 
holding  two  thousand  people,  which  was 
built  for  the  congregations  drawn  by  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  ascertain  mulla.  The  speakers  at  the 
Mnharram  are  a  special  class  and  interesting 
tales  are  told  of  their  oratorical  feats.  During 
these  days  a  popular  ruzikhan  is  on  the  go  con¬ 
stantly,  speaking  each  day  at  twelve  or  fifteen 
places,  and  this  for  nine  succesive  days  often  to 
large  audiences  and  in  the  open  air.  It  is  said 
that  a  certain  famous  preacher  in  tbe  capital 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  thirty  or  forty 
assemblies  on  each  of  these  days.  The  fees 
paid  are  often  large,  and  persons  of  this  class 
receive  in  these  ten  days  their  whole  year’s  in¬ 
come. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  religious  char¬ 
acter  of  it  all.  There  is  certanly  a  great  deal 
of  hypocrisy  and  pretence.  It  is  only  too  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  observer  that  much  of  the  weeping 
is  forced  and  the  zeal  superficial.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  leaders  an  instrument  to  extort 
gifts  for  religion.  A  whole  class  suport  them¬ 
selves  from  the  income  derived  from  the  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  speakers  and  to  other  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  assemblies.  The  entertainment  of 
the  crowds  is  at  the  expense  of  the  wealthy, 
who  undertake  the  cost  of  a  takieh  either  in 
their  own  homes  or  elsewhere.  But  it  would 
be  rash  to  deny  all  sincerity  to  the  people  in 
this  great  religious  act.  Many  are  frantically 
and  sadly  sincere,  blindly  and  desperately 
groping  after  an  atonement  for  sin.  Perhaps 
the  saddest  feature  is  the  absence  of  any  deep 
sense  of  sin,  such  as  would  be  revealed  in  con¬ 
fessions  of  personal  guilt  and  in  exhortations 
to  repentance.  The  emotions  are  aroused,  but 
there  is  no  appeal  to  change  of  life,  not  the 
slightest  revival  of  righteousness. 

Here  is  a  strange  phenomenon.  What  has 
been  described  is  the  central  act  of  the  religion 
of  millions  of  Mohammedans.  Yet  it  is  not 
only  entirely  unrelated  to  the  teachings  of  the 
prophet,  but  is  opposed  to  his  theological  prin¬ 
ciples.  Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  the 
folly  of  thinking  that  a  study  of  the  Koran  can 
give  an  understanding  of  Islam.  Not  even  the 
traditions  with  tbe  Koran  are  the  whole  of 
living  Mohammedanism.  Bound  up  with  these 
is  a  vast  and  various  mass  of  popular  feeling  and 
custom.  What  testimony  moreover  could  be  so 
cogent  as  this  to  the  inadequacy  of  Islam  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  soul?  Mohammed  re¬ 
fused  to  believe  in  a  ornoifled  Christ,  but  bis 
followers  trust  to  the  cleansing  power  of  tears 
shed  for  his  murdered  grandson.  Do  not  these 
frantic  cries  call  for  the  Gospel  of  the  Cross? 
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It  was,  perhaps,  very  natural,  though  it  Is 
none  the  less  to  be  regretted,  that  this  change 
in  the  point  of  view  from  which  Buskin  re¬ 
garded  life  should  have  led  to  a  change  In  his 
religious  beliefs.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  al¬ 
most  impossible  for  a  great  uprooting  of  the 
ties  which  bind  men  to  one  another  to  occur, 
particularly  when  such  uprooting  is  the  result 
of  changed  views  of  the  relations  of  meu  to 
one  another,  without  some  change  in  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  faith  that  have  been  held  by  the  one 
whose  point  of  view  is  thus  rudely  and  sud¬ 
denly  changed. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  altogether  the  fault  of  the 
Church,  as  it  exists  to-day  in  the  various 
branches  of  its  communion,  that  so  many  men, 
who  find  themselves  out  of  harmony  with  the 
life  of  the  community  in  which  they  live,  should 
be  tempted  to  reject,  along  with  the  conformity 
of  the  nominal  Church  to  the  community  life, 
the  basic  doctrines  on  which  the  Church  itself 
rests,  though  they  are  not  essential  to,  nor 
responsible  for,  the  conformity  of  the  existing 
Church  to  the  community  life.  At  any  rate, 
there  was  a  growing  away  on  the  part  of  Bus¬ 
kin  from  orthodox  belief,  but  this  growth  was 
not  tlie  result  of  a  failure  of  faith  in  the  Divine 
Being.  Perhaps  no  more  beautiful  statement  of 
what  he  had  lost  and  what  abode  with  him 
can  be  found  than  is  given  in  a  passage  from 
one  of  the  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  him 
some  years  later  at  Oxford,  and  afterward 
gathered  up  and  published  in  the  book  entitled 
“The  Eagle’s  Nest”: — “Those  of  you  who  still 
go  to  chapel  say  every  day  your  creed;  and,  I 
suppose,  too  often,  less  and  less  every  day  be¬ 
lieving  it.  Now,  you  may  cease  to  believe  two 
articles  of  it,  and — admitting  Christianity  to  be 
true — still  be  forgiven.  But  1  can  tell  you — 
you  must  not  cease  to  believe  the  third! 

“You  liegin  by  saying  that  you  believe  in  an 
Almighty  Father.  Well,  you  m:ry  entdrely  lose 
the  sense  of  that  Fatherhood,  and  yet  be  for¬ 
given. 

“You  go  on  to  say  that  you  believe  In  a  Sav¬ 
iour  Son.  You  may  entirely  lose  the  sense  of 
that  Sonship,  and  yet  be  forgiven. 

“But  the  third  article — disbelieve  if  you  dare! 

“  T  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and 
Gtiver  of  life.’ 

“Disbelieve  that,  and  your  own  being  is  de¬ 
graded  into  the  state  of  dust  driven  by  the  wind, 
and  the  elements  of  dissolution  have  entered 
your  very  heart  and  soul. 

“All  Nature,  with  one  voice — with  one  glory — 
Is  set  to  teach  you  reverence  for  the  life  com¬ 
municated  to  you  from  the  Father  of  Spirits. 
The  song  of  birds,  and  their  plumage;  the  scent 
of  flowers,  their  color,  their  very  existence,  are 
in  direct  connection  with  the  mystery  of  that 
communicated  life;  and  all  the  strength,  and  all 
the  arts  of  men,  are  measured  by  and  founded 
upon  their  reverence  for  the  passion,  and  their 
guardianship  of  the  purity,  of  Love.” 

It  is.  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
man  who  uttered  these  words,  while  he  might 
pass  through  seas  of  doubt,  would  never  finally 
be  left  In  the  darkness.  With  the  Church  of  his 
day  he  had  very  little  sympathy.  As  he  had 
pointed  out  in  the  lectures  entitled  “Sesame  and 
Lilies”: — “A  bishop  means  a  person  who  sees. 
A  iiastor  means  a  person  who  feeds.  The  most 
unbishoply  character  a  man  can  have  is,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  blind.  The  most  unpastoral  Is,  in¬ 
stead  of  feeding,  to  want  to  be  fed — to  be  a 
mouth,”  and  he  had  come  to  believe  that  too 
many  of  the  clergymen  and  religious  people  gen¬ 
erally  were  both  blind  and  ravenous.  Natu- 
(Otncluded  on  page  IS.) 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  OREGON*  ‘  "  ' 

Profesaor  Edward  E.  Bonrne,  in  hie  attack  on 
the  historical  basis  of  MaronsWhitman’s  alleged 
connection  with  the  colonization  of  Oregon, 
has  ran  against  two  formidable  opponents,  the 
facts  of  the  case  and  the  romance  with  which 
the  popular  imagination  has  already  invested 
the  incident.  As  to.  the  facts  we  can  hardly  torn 
a  page  in  the  early  history  of  Oregon  without 
opening  on  some  testimony  or  confronting  some 
living  witness  to  Marcus  Whitman.  His  lonely 
ride  across  the  continent  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
through  deep  snow  and  hostile  Indians,  his  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Oolumbia  with  the  great  emigra¬ 
tion  of  1843,  and  his  massacre  with  fourteen 
others  in  the  bosom  of  his  mission  family, 
among  the  sick  Indians  for  whom  he  was  oar¬ 
ing,  make  a  history  that  carries  a  great  wave 
of  enthusiasm  with  it  whenever  it  is  told  and 
has  already  won  a  place  in  the  national  romance 
of  the  world. 

In  the  volumes  named  below.  Dr.  Mowrf 
gives  this  history  in  the  glowing  light  of  he¬ 
roic  achievement  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
common  level  of  events  no  more  exciting  than 
a  not  over-prosperous  mission  to  the  Indians, 
on  the  other.  When  this  century  opened  and  for 
the  next  forty  years,  two  sleeping  giants  lay  in 
the  forests  and  villages  of  the  Columbia  River. 
One  was  the  brute  force  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  backed  by  Oreat  Britian  and  holding 
those  vast  territories  for  ^urs  and  peltry,  for 
savages  and  savagery.  The  other  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization,  its  faint  beginnings  backed 
by  the  United  States,  and  entering  the  country 
in  the  humble  form  of  very  weak  Christian 
missions,  but  with  the  great  ideas  ofJAmerican 
colonization  behind  it.  Essentially  this  same 
straggle  went  on  over  the  whole  continent, 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  issued  in  its  civiliza¬ 
tion.  We  meet  it  again  in  the  massacre  of 
Whitman  It  is  the  notes  of  this  struggle 
which  give  dignity  to  the  early  history  of 
Oregon  and  invest  its  common  incidents  and 
ordinary  events  with  something  like  dramatic 
grandeur  and  importance. 

The  culmination  of  the  history  is  at  the  point 
when  Marcus  Whitman,  unable  to  hold  himself 
back  any  longer  and  bursting  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  he  had  acquired  at  his  station  at  Walla 
Walla  breaks  away  in  his  solitary  mid-winter 
ride  to  carry  word  to  Washington,  to  persuade 
the  government  there  to  snport  the  new  emi¬ 
gration,  and  the  American  Board  at  Boston  to 
hold  on  to  their  mission  on  the  Columbia. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  history  back  of 
Whitman  and  around  him  which  has  to  be  re¬ 
lated.  He  is  the  centre  of  a  very  potent  story 
which  Dr.  Mowry  has  undertaken  to  tell. 
Like  every  other  hero  his  roots  branch  out  far. 
Dr.  Mowry  really  has  to  write  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  Oregon  as  an  introduction  to  the  great 
story  he  proposed  to  tell  of  Marcus  Whitman, 
how  he  saved  Oregon  and  became  a  martyr 
himself. 

He  begins  with  a  glance  back  at  the  history 
of  Oregon  from  the  time  Captain  Gray  from 
Boston  sailed  with  the  "Columbia”  in  1792,  took 
possession  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  and 
named  the  river  from  his  own  ship,  the  Co¬ 
lumbia.  He  recites  the  story  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  in  1804  and  Mr.Astor's  settle¬ 
ment  in  1811.  Then  comes  the  whole  complete 
story  of  our  claim  to  Oregon  and  the  joint  oc¬ 
cupation  under  which  we  were  holding  it  with 
the  English  and  their  intention  of  getting  it  ul¬ 
timately  and  the  maneuvres  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
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Company  to  suppress  all  oivilizing  influences 
and  hold  the  territory  under  English  authority 
for  furs  and  peltry,  Roman  Catholics  and  In¬ 
dians.  «  This  brings  him  to  the  opening  of  mis¬ 
sionary  operations  among  the  Indians,  and  an 
immensely  interesting  story  it  is,  the  call  for 
which  came  from  the  Indians  themselves. 

In  all  this  part  of  the  book  Dr.  Mowry  is 
strictly  historical  and  critical.  He  has  studied 
the  subject  with  great  care  and  in  the  light 
of  independent  original  investigation  on  the 
ground  and  among  the  eources.  His  book  is 
not  "an  embellished  story,”  like  Irving’s 
Astoria,  or  Parkman’s  Oregon  Trail,  but  a 
history,  and  the  historic  interest  is  not  sacri- 
flced  in  it  even  to  the  biographic.  Quite  to 
the  contrary,  we  should  say  that  the  biograph¬ 
ical  interest  of  the  book  was  often  sacrificed  to 
the  historic  and  scientific,  and  that  its  supreme 
worth  is  as  au  historical  study  and  a  work  of 
reference. 

Once  on  its  main  line  the  book  rises  to  its 
great  theme  and  becomes  the  thrilling  biogra¬ 
phy  of  a  great  man. 

Like  many  other  Americans,  Dr.  Whitman’s 
patriotism  was  deeply  religious.  The  two  notes 
of  religion  and  patriotism  ran  through  all  his 
purposes.  When  his  associates  were  doing 
their  best  to  hold  him  back  from  his  winter 
journey  East  and  told  him  that  duty  to  the 
mission  held  him  there  he  replied  that  he  was 
a  man  before  he  was  a  missionary.  It  was 
Just  as  natural  for  him  to  feel  that  he  was  at 
work  on  the  highest  errands  of  Christian  duty 
when  he  was  pleading  with  the  President  for 
the  support  of  the  Oregon  emigrants  as  when 
he  was  pleading  with  the  American  Board  for 
the  snport  of  their  mission  on  the  Columbia. 
It  is'just  this  anion  of  patriotic  purpcse  and 
religious  principles  in  the  great  achievements 
of  his  life  which  makes  the  thrilling  interest  of 
this  book.  He  had  crossed  the  continent  three 
times  before  Fremont  was  ever  heard  of. 

The  first  missionary  band  with  which  he 
migrated  had  in  it  his  young  bride  and  formed 
part  of  a  caravan  of  fur  traders  with  whom 
they  were  to  cross  the  mountains  and  the 
plains.  Their  Sunday  traveling  perplexed  their 
conscience  and  at  Cincinnati  they  laid  the  prob¬ 
lem  before  Lyman  Beecher,  who  returned  the 
laconic  reply  that  on  shipboard  in  mid-ocean 
when  Saturday  night  came  he  would  not  jump 
overboard  to  keep  Sunday.  This  missionary 
party  was  made  of  heroic  stuff,  and  achieved  the 
passage  of  the  mountains  which  for  a  long  time 
after  the  army  officers  pronounced  impossible. 
One  of  their  minor  aohteremeuts  was  to  enter 
the  famous  South  Pass  and  cross  the  Divide 
which  Fremont  claimed  to  have  disoovared  six 
^ears  later  and  on  which  his  fame  as  the  "Path¬ 
finder”  rested.  Here  now  these  women  saw  the 
waters  trickling  toward  the  Pacific,  and  here 
six  years  before  Fremont  saw  them,  "they 
alighted  from  their  horses  and  kneeling  on  the 
other  half  of  the  continent,  with  the  Bible  in 
one  hand  and  the  American  flag  in  the  other^ 
took  possession  of  it  as  the  home  of  American 
mothers  and  the  Church  of  Christ.” 

In  the  winter  of  1842-43  Whitman  recrossed 
the  continent,  with  a  guide  and  a  young 
nephew  of  Amos  Lawrence  by  the  name  of 
Lovejoy.  At  the  United  States  forts  the  trip 
was  pronounced  impossible,  for  snow  lay  deep 
on  the  track  through  the  mountains  in  dead  of 
winter  and  the  Indian)  were  hostile.  All  their 
testimony  prevailed  to  drive  him  a  thousand 
miles  from  his  shortest  course,  but  it  did  not 
prevent  him  from  completing  the  four  thousand 
miles  and  bringing  his  case  before  President 
Tyler  and  Mr.  Webster  at  Washington.  Dr. 
Mowry  quotes  appropriately  Hezekiah  Butter- 
worth’s  poem, 

“  An  empire  to  be  lost  or  won  I 
And  who  four  thousand  miles  will  ride 


And  climb  to  heaven  the  Oreat  Divide 
And  find  the  way  to  Washington  7” 

There  is  hardly  a  point  in  all  this  great 
martyr  story  that  has  not  been  denied,  from 
Mrs.  Victor  in  Bancroft’s  Oregon,  to  Profesaor 
Bourne  in  the  “American  Historical  Review.” 
Mr.  Mowry’s  great  achievement  has  been  to 
examine  these  doubts.  He  has  done  this 
with  admirable  spirit,  with  the  best  and  most 
unanswerable  manner.  He  has  corrected  much 
that  needed  it  in  the  story  as  commonly  told. 
But  he  has  left  it  standing  unharmed  and  un¬ 
broken  in  its  great  heroic  outlines,  to  commem¬ 
orate  one  of  the  hero  deeds  of  American  history 
and  one  of  the  heroes  of  American  missions. 

America’s  Economic  Supremacy.  By  Brooks 
Adams.  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.26. 

Like  everything  we  have  read  from  Mr. 
Brooks  Adams  this  book  is  brilliant  in  style 
and  very  ingenious  in  its  reasoning.  The  es¬ 
says  of  which  the  volume  is  composed  are  col¬ 
lected  from  five  or  six  of  our  leading  month¬ 
lies  and  arranged  in  the  chronologic  order  of 
their  appearance.  The  great  point  maintained 
in  them  is  that  the  world’s  eqilibrinm  has 
changed  and  the  centre  of  financial  and  politi¬ 
cal  dominance  has  moved  from  London,  which 
has  held  it  since  Waterloo.  Precisely  where  it 
has  moved  to  Mr.  Brooks  leaves  an  unsettled 
problem,  though  one  which  is  surely  settling 
itself  in  the  flux  and  reflux  of  recent  events. 
His  point  in  the  collected  series  is  to  interpret 
the  situation  by  bringing  out  certain  great 
comparative  facts  in  the  coarse  of  the  world’s 
trade  and  finance  which  show  how  the  relative 
position  has  changed  and  what  has  resulted 
from  the  change.  France  he  shows,  has  lost 
her  supremacy  and  thrown  hrrself  into  the  scale 
with  Russia  to  build  her  Asiastic  railway. 
Germany  and  Russia  are  naturally  counted 
together  against  England , while  England  gravi¬ 
tates  naturally  into  alliance  with  the  United 
States,  an  alliance  which  would  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  maritime  powers  and  domi¬ 
nate  the  world  by  a  coalition  whose  right 
wing  would  rest  on  the  British  Isles  and 
its  left  overhang  the  middle  provinces  of 
Ohina.  Elsewhere  he  considers  it  possible  that 
France,  Germany  and  Russia  will  combine 
and  rule  in  China,  an  event  which  he  believes 
might  throw  the  United  States  into  the  semi¬ 
stationary  condition  which  France  holds  at  the 
present  time.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
situation  is  that  we  are  in  the  stream  of  a 
mighty  movement,  and  that  unless  in  co-oper¬ 
ation  with  England  the  maritime  system  can 
uphold  its  dominion  of  the  world  we  shall 
have  to  yield  to  the  continental  dominance 
of  Russia,  Germany  and  France.  The  Pacific 
canal  must  be  built.  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  embraced  in  our  system  and  the  maritime 
domination  maintained.  The  essays  contain 
some  interesting  studies  of  the  relation  of  the 
economies  of  the  self- controlled  peasantry  of 
France  to  the  great  wealth  of  the  nation,  as 
compared  with  England,  and  of  the  limitation 
and  the  weakness  of  Russia  as  growing  ont  of 
the  precarious  condition  and  chronic  impover¬ 
ishment  of  her  peasantry.  The  sitnation  dis¬ 
cussed  is  recognized  as  transitional  and  there¬ 
for  presented  in  varying  aspects  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  papers. 

From  Apostle  to  Priest.  A  Study  of  Early 
Church  Organization.  By  James  W.  Fal¬ 
coner,  M.  A  ,  B.  D.  Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.75. 

This  is  the  strongest  argument  against  sacer¬ 
dotalism  in  the  the  organization  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  since  Hart,  Lightfoot  and  Hatch. 
The  volume  has  for  its  basis  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  early  Episcopate  delivered  in  Queen’s 
University,  Kingston,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Rev.  Principal  Grant.  As  published  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  they  are  an  effective  reply  to  the  theory 
presented  by  Moberly  in  his  Ministerial  Priest- 
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hood.  The  author  starts  with  the  recognition 
of  Episcopacy  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  forms 
of  church  organization,  which  arose  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  century  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  with  expediency  as*  its  sufficient  sanc¬ 
tion  and  no  jug  divinum  as  its  basis.  The  min¬ 
istry  was  representative  of  the  historic  gifts 
and  graces  or  charismata  of  the  church,  but 
ordination  did  not  confer  them  and  the 
ministry  was  no*  sacerdotal.  The  emphasis 
was  placed  on  order  rather  than  orders.  Mr. 
Falconer  asserts  the  comparative  characteristic 
indifference  of  Jesus  of  externals,  but  adds  nev¬ 
ertheless  that  it  was  his  intention  to  found  a 
visible  church  though  he  did  not  prescribe  for 
it  an  external  organization  As  to  the  bishop 
and  elder,  our  author  returns  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Lightfoot  and  asserts  the  substantial 
identity  of  the  two.  Against  some  recent 
views  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  he  asserts  that  it 
was  not  a  simple  meal  but  a  memorial,  sacra¬ 
mental  in  character,  and  that  what  Matthew 
and  Mark  say  would  establish  this  apart  from 
Luke's  testimony,  while  Paul’s  doctrine  would 
have  been  resisted  by  all  the  Apostles  if  it  bad 
not  corresponded  with  what  they  themselves 
had  received  from  Christ.  There  is  an  impli¬ 
cation  of  its  memorial  character  in  the  word 
anamvesin  used  by  onr  Saviour,  which  wonldnot 
be  satisfied  by  one  simple  act  of  remembrance 
but  calls  for  repeated  or  habitual  memoriali¬ 
zing  of  his  death.  He  looks  on  the  martyr  Ig¬ 
natius  and  his  seven  letters  written  about  A. 
D.  112,  as  showing  the  threefold  ministry  in 
full  force,  though  the  bishop  is  not  diocesan,  but 
only  congregational.  Irenaeus  later,  the  first 
champion  of  apostolic  succession,  regards  the 
bishop  as  the  depository  of  divine  truth.  Un¬ 
der  Cyprian  the  priestly  development  was  com¬ 
pleted.  The  bishop  became  the  Sacetdos  and 
the  church  fell  away  from  the  line  of  its  bis 
tory  and  the  spirit  of  its  founder.  The  details 
of  the  spread  of  the  monarchical  theory  of  the 
episcopate  are  developed  with  much  fulness,  with 
some  expansion  of  what  it  grew  to  be  in  the 
mediaeval  church  and  with  a  closing  summary 
of  the  argument  against  sacerdotalism.  The 
book  is  so  vigorous  and  so  important  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  Christian  freedom  that  we  give 
its  line  of  thought  with  unusual  fulness. 

What  is  the  Matter  with  the  Chorch?  By 

Frederick  Stanley  Root.  The  Abbey  Press. 

$1.00. 

A  more  or  less  famous  series  of  papers  is  here 
collected  and  published  in  a  handsome  volume. 
It  is  in  many  ways  the  best  worth  serious 
reading  of  all  the  essays  yet  published  on  this 
general  theme.  Mr.  Root  has  done  memorable 
service  in  the  Congregational  ministry  and  is,  as 
he  has  been  through  his  mature  life,  a  Chris¬ 
tian  believer.  He  is  now  General  Secretary  of 
the  American  Social  Science  Association,  resi¬ 
dent  in  New  York.  His  career  has  been  di¬ 
versified,  including  a  training  in  law  at  Yale, 
sociology  at  Harvard  and  divinity  at  Yale. 
His  book  18  more  or  less  turbid  with  the  com¬ 
mingling  of  so  many  streams  of  study  in  one 
mind,  especially  in  the  attempt  to  combine 
sociology  and  theology.  This  is  the  necessary 
result  of  the  unsettled  and  transitional  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  problem,  and  most  be  the  fate  of  any 
one  who  expresses  himself  honestly  as  to  the 
facts  in  a  contradictory  situation.  Mr.  Root 
writes  from  the  position  of  an  appreciative  and 
sympathetic  believer,  whose  most  profound  dis¬ 
content  has  its  root  in  the  needless  limitations 
imposed  cn  the  normal  influence  of  the  gospel 
in  the  regeneration  of  society  and  of  individual 
life.  The  opening  chapter:  "Wanted;  A 
society  for  the  decrease  of  the  ministry,’’  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention  when  published  in  the 
Evening  Post,  and  resulted  in  a  symposium 
of  comments  from  leading  divines  and  divinity 
professors  which  appear  as  tbe  closing  chapter 
of  the  volume.  Much  of  the  author’s  criticism 


will  find  immediate  response  in  the  heart  of 
the  church,  as  for*  example  his  remarks  on 
Commercialism.  His  conception  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  tne  New  Theology  to  the  church 
problem  and  of  rationalistic  unbelief  as  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  problem  present  no  particularly  new 
features.  His  outlook  on  the  future  and  gen¬ 
eral  reply  to  the  question  of  a  growing  or  a 
shrinking  church  is  not  discouraging.  One 
important  point  he  seems  to  have  missed  wholly : 
The  enormous  difference  between  an  organized 
church  called  on  to  take  its  place  among  regu¬ 
lar  social  insitutions  and  to  discharge  a  certain 
function  in  the  life  of  human  society  and  what 
we  may  call  Christian  individualism.  This  is 
a  consideration  which  gets  left  out  of  most  dis¬ 
cussions  of  this  problem.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  reforms  proposed  are  for  the  most  part 
evaded  with  the  absolute  certainty  that  the  re¬ 
adjustment  of  the  church  and  its  ministry  to 
meet  special  phases  of  the  church  problem 
would  unfit  it  for  its  great  function  in  the 
support  of  social  religion.  Mr.  Root’s  book  is 
not  definite  enough.  There  is  too  much  of  gen¬ 
eral  proposition,  opinion  and  assertion  in  it, 
not  enough  of  definite  fact  and  proved  proposi¬ 
tion.  Tbe  excess  of  ministers  for  example  is 
left  in  an  utterly  cloudy  form  which  has  no 
more  basis  than  an  impression.  Two  pages  of 
scientific  statistics  would  be  worth  more  than 
a  whole  wilderness  of  such  guessing.  What 
we  need  is  the  patient  labor  of  some  competent 
student  who  will  take  all  this  guessing  and 
opining  out  of  tbe  problem  and  find  some  more 
solid  and  definite  basis  to  reason  from.  Who¬ 
ever  does  this,  however,  will  find  that  he  will 
have  two  problems  on  bis  hands,  the  problem 
of  tbe  organized,  regular  church  and  its  func¬ 
tion  of  suporting  public  social  religion,  and  the 
problem  of  vital  Ohristianity  in  its  personal 
and  individual  relations. 


BooK  Notes 


Poole's  Index  was  always  an  inspiration  of 
genius.  From  the  day  it  was  published  it  be¬ 
came  an  imperative  necessity  to  reading  men. 
Its  only  embarrassment  is  its  magnitude  and 
cost.  The  whole  series  makes  a  set  in  seven 
alphabets,  costs  at  the  least  over  fifty  dollars, 
and  indexes  over  four  hundred  English  and 
American  periodicals.  This  bulk  has  suggested 
that  something  most  uretul  might  be  done  on  a 
more  moderate  scale  au  l  which  should  con¬ 
dense  the  Index  of  pen  tdioal  references  into 
one  volume.  This  is  the  point  aimed  at  in  the 
new  Abridged  Edition  of  Poole’s  Index  to  Periodi¬ 
cal  Literature,  Edited  by  William  J.  Fletcher 
and  Mary  Poole,  daughter  of  the  original 
projector  of  tbe  Index.  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Go.  1  vol.  royal  octavo,  843  pp.  $112.00 
cloth  )  It  contains  indexes  to  thirty-seven 
carefully  selected  periodicals.  By  including 
both  tbe  Eclectic  Magazine  and  the  Living  Age, 
the  best  and  most  important  articles  in  the 
leading  English  quarterlies  and  other  foreign 
periodicals  are  embraced  in  tbe  Index.  It  is 
complete  to  the  end  of  1899. 


Literary  Notes 


The  Land  of  Sunshine  is,  of  course,  tbe  mag¬ 
azine  of  California  and  the  West,  edited  by 
Ohas  F.  Lnmmis  and  always  welcome. 

Travel,  edited  by  Henry  S.  Lnnn,  is  an  Eng¬ 
lish  magazine  devoted  to  travel  and  travellers, 
and  illustrated  with  all  sorts  of  road  and  route 
maps. 

Lovers  of  shrubs,  wild  flowers  and  fine  gar¬ 
dening  cannot  afford  to  overlook  Mehan's 
Monthly,  published  by  Thomas  Meban  &  Son, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

It  is  enough  to  remind  our  friends  that  Ed¬ 
ward  Everett  Hale  is  editor  of  that  bright. 


flourishing  and  genial  magazine.  The  Lend  a 
Hand  Record,  pnbisbed  monthly  at  No.  1  Beacon 
street,  Boston,  by  the  Lend  a  Hand  Society, 

We  note  also  that  stirring  publication  The 
Chinese  Recorder  and  Missionary  Journal,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Shanghai,  by  the  American  Presby¬ 
terian  Mission  Press. 

The  Sailors  Magazine  and  Seaman’s  Friend  is 

always  salt  with  the  briny  air  of  the  sea.  Read 
the  August  number  and  see. 

The  current  number  of  The  Book  Buyer  opens 
with  a  fine  portrait  of  the  late  John  ^iske  and 
an  appreciative  notice  by  Edward  Gary. 

We  notice  also  that  indispensable  aid  of  all 
book  people  The  Publisher’s  Weekly,  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Book  Trade  Journal,  Literary  Gazette  and 
Publishers’  Circular,  published  at  298  Broad¬ 
way. 

We  note  also  the  State  of  New  York  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  Built  tin  published  quarterly  and 
edited  by  John  McMacken,  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  assisted  by  Adna  F.’  Weber,  George 
Sevens  and  Leonard  Hatch,  associate  editors. 

Booker  T.  Washington’s  autobiography  is  be¬ 
ing  translated  into  French  by  M  Otbon  Guer- 
lac,  of  Cornell  University.  Tbe  publishing 
riehts  in  France  have  been  purchased  by 
Messrs  Plon  et  Cie.  of  Paris. 

The  opening  article  in  tbe  September  num¬ 
ber  of  Fowler’s  Phrenological  Journal  is  on 
Phrenology  manifested  through  character. 
Tbe  Child  Culture  Department  in  this  number 
is  attractive. 

Appleton  and  Co.  will  issue  a  new  book  by 
Garrett  P.  Serviss,  Other  Worlds  and  their 
Possibilities,  and  which  will  give  the  cream  of 
tbe  recent  observations  on  the  planets  and  be  a 
charming  supplement  to  bis  Astromomy  with 
an  Opera  Glass. 

The  Confederate  Veteran  appears  from  time 
to  time  in  our  office,  always  welcome  and 
always  rich  in  its  memorials  of  tbe  brave  men 
and  women  who  served  well  a  lost  cause  and 
who  now  live  contented  that  it  was  lost  or 
sleep  at  peace  in  the  soil  of  a  happy  and  re¬ 
united  country. 

The  World’s  Work  tor  September  contains 
some  marvelous  examples  of  American  enter¬ 
prise  in  bridge  building  at  Mandelay  in  Burmah. 
Still  better  and  more  important  is  Miss  French’s 
paper  on  the  working  of  tbe  new  parole  system 
for  boys  convicted  of  crime  and  how  it  puts 
them  on  the  straight  track  to  good  citizenship. 

Donbleday,  Page  and  Co.  when  recently  asked 
bow  so  young  a  house  ventured  to  start  a  sec¬ 
ond  magazine  within  a  year,  replied:  "It  was 
not  that  we  wanted  a  new  magazine.  We 
started  The  World’s  Work  because  we  had  an 
idea.  Now  again  Country  Life  is  sure  to  come 
sooner  or  later,  and  we  have  bought  a  title  and 
trademark  that  have  been  in  existence  several 
years.  ’  ’ 

Thomas  Whittaker  has  in  preparation  for 
immediate  publication  The  American  Church 
Dictionary,  a  book  of  reference  for  church¬ 
men,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  William  J.  Miller, 
M.  A. ,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Clarksville, 
Tenn.  (About  pp.  800,  $1.(X).  Ready  October 
first.  The  same  bouse  publish  also  most  of  the 
unusually  attractive  and  helpful  spirinal  books 
of  Dr  Minto,  the  Archbishop-designate  of  the 
see  of  Durham. 

It  is  said  that  the  wife  of  Walter  Barr,  tbe 
author  of  Sbackett,  just  published  by  the 
Appletons,  helps  him  in  his  literary  work.  She 
is  a  descendant  of  William  Clark  of  the  famous 
Lewis  and  Clark  Columbia  River  expedition,  a 
brother  of  George  Rogers  Clark  who  captured 
Vincennes  and  saved  tbe  Northwest  Territory. 
They  have  two  children,  one  a  daughter  of  ten 
years,  who  has  been  writing  stories  since  sh 
was  four  years  old. 

Hall  Caine’s  new  novel.  The  Eternal  City, 
recently  announced  for  immediate  publication 
by  Appleton  atd  Company,  has  engaged  his  best 
energies  for  three  years.  Against  a  background 
of  religious  formalism  and  political  conserva¬ 
tism  he  has  drawn  in  odntrast  the  uprising  of  a 
new  popular  spirit  which  signalizes  tbe  up¬ 
rising  of  democracy.  The  story  is  a  sociologi¬ 
cal  study  and  while  it  follows  the  biblical 
story  it  applies  a  very  free  treatment  to  De¬ 
lilah,  which  is  intended  to  bring  her  more  with¬ 
in  the  range  of  human  sympathies. 
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Correspondence 
A  PIONEER  MISSIONARY  GONE 

Rev.  Frank  F.  Gilman 

Mr.  0.  0.  JeremiaBsen,  the  first  Protestant 
inissionary  to  the  island  of  Hainan,  China, 
died  at  sea  on  a  Chinese  junk  on  June  2d, 
when  on  the  way  with  his  family  from  Lak- 
lah,  in  the  sonth  of  Hainan,  to  Hoihow,  in  the 
north  of  that  island. 

Mr.  Jeremiassen  came  to  Hainan  in  1881,  and 
for  nearly  twenty  years  has  been  intimately 
oonnected  with  most  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done  for  the  evangelization  of  that  island.  He 
was  a  native  of  Denmark,  and  came  to  China 
as  a  sail-maker,  about  1870,  and  was  for  a  time 
in  command  of  a  small  armed  steam  lannoh, 
tinder  the  employ  of  the  provincial  anthorities 
in  Canton,  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  smng- 
glers  and  pirates  in  the  delta  of  the  West  River. 
While  thns  engaged  he  is  said  to  have  had  as 
many  as  fourteen  pitched  battles  with  piratical 
oraft,  and  always  victorioas,  though  generally 
outnumbered  by  his  enemies.  Alter  this  he 
was  for  a  time  in  the  Chinese  Custom  service. 
Leaving  this  employment  in  Formosa  he  be¬ 
came  an  independent  self-supporting  missionary 
there,  and  then,  believing  that  a  knowledge  of 
medicine  would  help  him  in  his  work,  be 
studied  for  a  time  in  the  Canton  Hospital  un¬ 
der  Dr.  Kerr.  After  completing  his  studies  he 
went  to  Hainan,  which  had  then  no  Protes¬ 
tant  missionary,  and  he  worked  there  alone 
for  nearly  four  years,  practicing  medicine,  ex¬ 
ploring  the  interior,  studying  the  language  and 
preparing  helps  for  those  who  came  to  his  aid 
later,  and  preaching  and  distributing  Christian 
books  and  tracts  everywhere  he  went.  During 
this  time  he  was  associated  with  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission  in  Canton,  which  he 
joined  in  1885,  when  other  missionaries  were 
sent  to  his  assistance.  During  the  next  ten 
years  he  labored  most  successfully  in  establish¬ 
ing  that  mission  in  the  island.  He  secured 
property,  and  at  Nodoa  was  especially  sncoess- 
fnl,  building  a  hospital  and  school,  erecting  the 
first  foreign  built  house  that  was  put  up  in 
Hainan. 

He  was  very  much  interested  in  the  prepara- 
ion  of  books  in  the  Hainanese  colloquial  ro- 
manized,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 
tarnslated  almost  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  had 
prepared  a  hymnbook,  a  doctrinal  and  a  script¬ 
ural  catechism,  and  had  translated  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  and  some  other  books,  which  by  the 
aid  of  Bible  and  Tract  Societies  have  nearly  all 
been  printed  for  him. 

In  1892  Mr.  Jeremiassen  married  Miss  J.  M. 
Snter,  of  Geneva,  Switerland,  who  was  a  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  in  Hainan. 
She  with  her  four  small  children  now  mourns 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  most  distressing 
oircumstancs.  In  December  last  he  took  his 
family  to  the  south  of  Hainan  where  at  Lak- lah 
he  had  lived  for  some  time  during  previous 
years.  He  was  in  fair  health  till  about  the 
middle  of  May,  when  he  was  taken  with  ty¬ 
phoid  fever.  His  wife  tried  to  bring  him,  in 
a  delirious  condition,  to  Hoihow  on  a  Chinese 
junk.  When  they  were  out  only  two  da^s  he 
passed  away  with  no  foreigners  present  except 
the  members  of  bis  own  family.  His  body  was 
brought  to  Hoihow  and  was  followed  to  the 
foreign  cemetery  there  by  the  entire  foreign 
community  and  by  many  Chinese  friends. 

So  closed  the  career  of  a  brave,  tender,  self- 
denying,  strong,  determined,  consecrated  man, 
who  as  a  fighting  captain,  a  devoted  friend, 
husband,  and  father,  as  an  explorer,  a  medical 
practitioner,  and  a  translator  into  an  obscure 
language,  filled  his  life  with  labors  which 
might  arouse  the  emulation  of  many  in  the 
various  spheres  in  which  he  displayed  his  ac¬ 


tivity.  He  had  many  plans  for  doing  much 
more,  but  these  he  must  leave  to  others  to 
carry  out,  while  he  rests  from  his  labors  and 
receives  his  reward. 

Eaohxk,  Hainan.  June  7, 1901. 

The  Religious 
Press 

V _ 

The  Congregationalist  is  interested  in  the 
discussion  lately  carried  on  in  the  columns  of 
The  Churchman  regarding  the  polity  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  especially  with  respect  to 
missionary  efficiency.  Bishop  Satterlee  hav¬ 
ing  written  an  open  letter  to  Bishop  Doane  de¬ 
ploring  the  backwardness  of  that  church  in 
this  regard,  and  proposing  as  a  remedy  that  the 
entire  House  of  Bishops  should  be  made  the 
mission  board,,  instead  of,  as  now  an  equal 
number  of  represeutatives  of  the  College  of 
Bishops,  the  priesthood,  and  the  laity.  Bishop 
Doane  answered  pointing  out  that  whether 
advisable  or  not,  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
exclude  the  clergy  and  the  laity  from  direct 
control  of  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  church.  This  correspondence  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  article  by  the  Rev.  Percy  S. 
Grant,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension 
in  this  city,  pleading  for  such  a  reorganization 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  as  would  predict  its 
existing  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  the  creation  of  a  president-arch¬ 
bishop.  In  the  plan  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Grant, 
our  contemporary  sees  an  interesting  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  growing  spirit  of  Congregationalism 
in  the  sister  Church,  though  it  is  far  from 
agreeing  with  him  that  more  effective  central¬ 
ization  is  needed: 

There  are  few  more  striking  illustrations  in 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  iufiuence  of  envir¬ 
onment  in  shaping  church  polity  than  the 
democratization  of  the  Episcopal  polity  as  it  is 
found  in  the  constitution  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  this  country.  That  this 
polity  will  be  modified  still  further,  as  will 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  polities,  by 
the  changes  of  social  structure  which  this  cen¬ 
tury  is  to  see,  no  one  who  understands  at  all 
the  origin  and  modification  of  ecclesiastical 
institutions  would  be  disposed  to  deny.  In  the 
realm  of  statecraft  there  is  no  more  striking 
fact  just  now  than  me  disposition  of  demo¬ 
cracy  to  centre  more  and  more  power  in  the 
executive  branch  of  government,  the  legislative 
branch  often  having  been  found  either  ineffi¬ 
cient  or  dishonest.  Possibly,  i>ari  paisu,  a 
similar  movement  of  democracy  may  go  on  in 
the  churches,  exalting  the  executive  branches 
of  ecclesiastical  institutions. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  referring  to  a 
recent  address  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  McNeel  before 
the  ministers  and  Christian  workers  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  Which  the  speaker  distinguished  be¬ 
tween  the  words  Evangelist  and  Evangelistic, 
and  made  it  "very  clear  that  in  his  judgment 
and  estimate,  if  modern  Christendom  would 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the  churches,  it 
would  hear  the  censure,  I  have  some  things 
against  thee,  ’  ’  thus  discusses  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  evangelistic  movements : 

Evangelism  as  a  special  Inunction  has  doubt¬ 
less  come  to  stay.  It  is  not  an  unauthorized 
vocation  but  is  included  in  the  plan.  ...  It 
is  an  objection  not  infrequently  expressed  that 
the  present  demand  for  specialists  is  a  reflec¬ 
tion  non  the  regular  ministry.  .  .  .  Do  the 
heat  and  glare  of  our  modern  high  pressure  life 
so  rapialy  "dry  up  the  soil"  where  the  seed  is 
cast  that  we  must  have  artificial  irrigation, 
and  can  no  longer  depend  on  dews  and  show¬ 
ers?  Is  the  old  way  too  slow  for  these  times,  so 
that  nothing  short  of  inundation  will  satisfy  ? 
Or  is  the  church  at  fault?  Are  so  many  at 
ease  in  Zion  that  they  will  not  carry  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  highways  and  hedges?  .  .  . 
There  is  willingness  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
special  campaigns  or  hire  substitutes,  but  they 
are  loth  to  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty.  I  pray  thee,  have  me  ex¬ 
cused.  Now,  the  question  is,  will  summer 


evangelism  stem  the  tide  which  is  bearing 
countless  thousands  away  from  God  ?  Churches 
are  taking  a  vacation  or  running  on  half  time. 
But  saloons  are  not.  Sunday  excursions  are 
in  full  blast.  Streets  are  full  of  people. 

Is  it  evangelist  or  evangelistic?  Are  we  us¬ 
ing  this  agency  as  a  co-operative  force,  or  de¬ 
pending  upon  it  to  do  the  work  every  Chris¬ 
tian  is  pledged  to  do  with  it  or  without  it? 

The  American  Hebrew  deems  it  time  for 
good  citizens  to  be  planning  for  the  coming 
municipal  campaign: 

It  has  been  said  that  wickedness  means  con¬ 
fusion,  disorganization  and  anarchy.  In  an 
ultimate  sense,  it  does;  but  in  our  day  we 
have  been  shown  that  outlawry  may  organize 
and  make  itself  a  formidable  cohesive  infiuence 
in  society. 

Then  what’s  to  be  done?  The  organizution 
of  the  good  men.  Why  is  the  city  writhing  in 
the  clutches  of  a  noxious,  suffocating  monster? 
Because  there  is  no  check  on  vice.  It  has  full 
sway.  The  power  of  the  wicked  is  about  one 
hundred  degrees.  The  power  of  the  good  man, 
BO  far  as  political  action  is  concerned,  does  not 
amount  to  ten.  The  wicked  run  to  do  evil ; 
the  good  crawl  to  do  good.  Their  virtue  is 
often  merely  railing  at  wickedness ;  it  is  inac¬ 
tion.  slothfulnesB  and  a  form  of  self-righteous 
egotism.  The  bad  man  is  never  so  bad  that  he 
will  flaunt  his  badness  in  the  eyes,  of  virtue, 
if  he  knows  that  it  will  be  presented.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  vice  always  masks  itself  for  virtue’s  sake. 

Governor  Odell  spoke  truly  when  he  said 
that  it  is  the  opprobrium  oast  upon  politics 
that  gives  party  management  into  the  hands  of 
the  corrupt.  If  a  good  government  is  wanted, 
it  should  be  worth  the  effort  to  make  it.  If  a 
highwayman  threatens  robbery,  it  is  good  sense 
to  knock  him  down,  not  to  rail  at  the  deprav¬ 
ity  of  the  times.  And  here  with  ns,  where 
the  government  is  the  reflection  of  the  aottivity 
of  it  is  citizens  in  the  field  of  politics,  it  is 
criminal  to  permit  the  control  of  affairs  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  self-seekers,  the  dema¬ 
gogues,  the  criminal  classes,  if  only  a  little 
special  effort  is  required  to  dethrone  them. 

The  Missionary  Herald  sets  forth  that  the 
fears  at  one  time  entertained  about  the  Protes¬ 
tant  missions  in  Madagascar  have  been  put  to 
rest : 

When  the  French  occupied  that  island,  they 
enforced  sudh  regulations  that  it  was  thought 
the  London  Missionary  Society  would  have  to 
abandon  its  work  there.  In  order  to  quiet  the 
suspicions  of  the  French  authorities— natural, 
perhaps,  under  the  circumstances— and  in  the 
interests  of  peace,  the  mission  schools,  contain¬ 
ing  80,000  primary  pupils,  were  turned  over 
to  the  Paris  Missionary  Society.  But  now,  so 
completly  have  the  English  missionaries  won 
the  oonfl<’ence  of  the  French,  that  the  authori¬ 
ties  have  given  back  to  the  care  of  the  London 
Society  those  schools  situated  in  the  districts 
where  their  missionaries  are  at  work.  Thus 
already  no  less  than  20,000  children  are  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  charge  of  their  former  teachers, 
the  French  government  consistently  adhering 
to  its  policy  of  separating  Ohuroh  and  state. 
At  this  the  London  Society  is  much  gratified, 
and  Protestants  everywhere  have  reason  to  be 
thankful. 

To  which  we  would  add  by  way  of  explana¬ 
tion  tnat  no  mission  school  which  at  the  time 
of  French  occupation  had  been  under  Protes¬ 
tant  auspices,  was  given  over  to  Roman  Oath- 
olio  teachers  tbe  government  making  a  point 
of  perfect  fairness  in  this  matter;  that  the 
Paris  Missionary  Society  above  alluded  to  is 
that  of  ihe  Protestant  Churches  of  France, 
that  the  Society  has  been  remarkably  zealonns 
and  e^oient  in  its  work  upon  tbe  island  hav¬ 
ing  sent  out  hundreds  of  teachers  and  a  large 
number  of  missionaries,  but  that  Frnch  Protes 
tants  beiug^comparatively  few  in  number  and 
poor,  the  task  was  beyond  their  powers,  and 
they  rejoice  in  the  co-operation  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society. 

Mrs.  Frances  Walker  was  killed  in'a  railroad 
collision  near  Norton,  Mo.,  July  lOtb.  Mrs. 
Walker  was  the  widow  of  Alexander  Walker, 
of  Flatbnsh,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Lewis,  alwell  known  Presbyterian  minister  and 
a  granddaughter  of  Arthur  Tappan,  the  noted 
Abolitionist. 
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THE  WTERNATIONAL  LESSON- 

SUNDAY  SEPTEMBER  15  1901 
JACOB  A  PRINCE  WITH  GOD. 

Thb  Introductory  Lesson. 

Last  week  we  saw  Jacob  with  bis  face  tamed 
backward  toward  Paddan-Aram,  going  forth  to 
endare  the  conseqaenoes  of  his  effort  to  secare 
for  himself  by  ftand  that  which,  in  fact,  he 
ooald  Obtain  only  from  God,  and  to  learn  in  a 
long  exile  those  lessons  which  be  mast  know, 
and  to  acqaire  that  character  which  mast 
needs  be  his,  who  wonld  inherit  and  transmit 
to  his  seed  the  covenant  blessings  of  Abraham. 
Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  then ;  Jacob 
has  known  bard  and  ill  reqaited  toil,  bitter  de¬ 
ception  and  disappointment,  yet  on  the  other 
hand,  a  deep  and  beaatifal  love  and  all  the 
joys  of  fatherhood.  He  has  made  many  mis¬ 
takes,  he  has  not  overcome  the  craft  and  gaile 
which  have  always  been  his  besetting  sins,  yet 
he  has  grown^arger,  traer,  nobler.  With  all 
his  craftiness,  he  has  been  a  faithfnl  servant, 
and  the  conscioasness  that  the  God  of  his  fa¬ 
thers  is  bis  own  God  andgnide  has  grown  ever 
stronger  in  him.  Now  the  time  has  come  for 
him  to  retarn  to  the  promised  land,  his  trae 
home. 

Not  withoat  gaile  did  Jacob  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  Laban’s  assnmed  claim  upon  his  ser¬ 
vices  ;  bat  the  migration  of  the  princely  patri¬ 
arch,  which  Jacob  had  now  become,  with  his 
men  servants  and  maid  servants  and  camels 
and  asses  and  mach  cattle  (Gen.xxx.43),  coaid 
hardly  be  accomplished  in  secret ;  and  with  all 
Jacob’s  clever  planning,  Laban  soon  discovered 
hie  son-in-law’s  evasion,  and  hotly  pnrsned 
him.  The  resalt,  might  well  have  been  nn- 
bappy  for  Jacob;  even  in  so  difficalt  a  case  as 
this  doubtless  was,  we  may  feel  that  more  open 
measares  would  have  been  better.  Bat  here 
God  interposed  for  His  servant,  and  so  tamed 
Laban’s  heart  that  at  that  ’’watch  tower”  of 
Gilead — that  prominent  peak  above  the  brook 
Jabbok  which  overlooks  the  Jordan  valley  and 
the  broad  Samarian  plain— where,  after  a  seven 
days’  pursuit  (xxxi.23)  the  irate  father  overtook 
his  fugitive  children,  a  covenant  of  peace  was 
concluded  and  sealed  with  a  solemn  sacrifice. 
And  BO  Jacob  went  on  his  way  toward  the  land 
which,  in  his  dream  at  Bethel,  the  God  of  his 
fathers  had  promised  to  give  to  him  and  to  his 
seed. 

Another  dread  was  in  Jacob’s  mind  as  he 
surveyed  that  Jordan  over  which  he  had  passed 
fleeing  from  the  face  of  his  offended  brother. 
How  was  that  brother  now  disposed  toward 
him?  He  took  the  precaution  to  send  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  bespeak  his  kindliness  and  propose 
peace,  bat  his  only  answer  was  that  Esan  was 
coming  to  meet  him  with  a  large  band,  doubt¬ 
less  armed;  for  at  that  period  it  is  probable 
that  Esau  had  not  wholly  sabjngated  the  abor- 
iginsd  Horites  (Troglodytes,  cave-dwellers)  of 
Mount  Seir  (xiv.  6).  He  was  probably  even 
then  returning  from  some'  warlike  expedition 
asrainstthem  (xxxvi.8.20  compare  Dent.  ii,12), 
his  followers  all  the  more  dangerous  that  they 
were  flushed  with  victory.  No  wonder  Jacob 
WSM  greatly  afraid  and  dislretsed,  and  that  with 
his  characteristo  caution,  which  still  partook 
of  the  nature  of  his  old  craftiness,  he  divided 
his  followers  and  his  possessions  into  two  com¬ 
panies,  hoping  to  save  one,  even  if  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  other. 

Dean  Stanley  has  pointed  out  bow  every 
detail  of  this  part  of  Jacob’s  experience 
which  is  contained  in  our  lesson  chapter,  every 
incident  and  word,  is  fraught  with  a  doable 
meaning,  earthly  and  spiritual  images  being 
put  over  against  one  another.  This,  strikingly 


evident  in  the  Hebrew,  may  be  seen,  athough 
less  clearly,  in  the  English  version.  He  sends 
messengers  (xxxii.S  )  before  him  to  propitiate 
Esau  and  the  n^iet$enger$  of  God  meet  him  on 
his  way  (verse  1);  his  possessions  had  become 
two  companies,  or  hosts  (10),  and  the  companies 
or  hosts  of  God  appeared  to  him  where  he  en¬ 
camped.  It  was  at  the  wrestling  torrent  Jabbok , 
so  named  for  its  tamaltuons  struggles  down 
the  rooky  mountain  side  to  join  the  Jordan, 
that  he  wrestled  with  the  angel  of  God.  Still 
more  striking,  perhaps,  are  the  suggestions 
of  the  word  face;  Jacob  looked  forward  with 
dread  to  seeing  the  face  of  his  wronged  brother, 
Esau  (vs.  20);  but  before  he  saw  it  he  bad  seen 
another  face  (vs.  30),  before  whose  power  all 
fears  of  man  passed  away  like  the  mist  of  the 
morning ;  and  when  at  last  be  saw  bis  brother’s 
face,  the  peace  which  he  had  made  with  God 
whs  reflected  in  it,  and  Jacob  saw  it  as  if  it 
had  been  the  face  of  God  (xxxiii.  10),  whom  he 
knew  now  as  never  before  as  the  very  type  and 
perfection  of  forgiveness. 

THE  LESSON. 

Genesis  xxxii.  24-30. 

Golden  Text. — Men  ought  always  to  pray 
and  not  to  faint.  Luke  xviii.  1. 

It  was  probably  after  having  completed  all 
his  arrangements  for  the  dreaded  meeting  that 
Jacob  betook  himself  to  prayer,  and  it  was  when 
uplifted  and  strengthened  by|thiB  act  of  sqppli- 
cation  and  trust  that  the  unseen  Presence  seized 
him,  and  the  straggle  took  place  which  so 
completed  the  change  in  his  character  which 
had  been  begun  at  Bethel  twenty  years  before, 
that  the  new  name,  Israel,  could  be  bestowed 
upon  him. 

Ever  since  that  right  at  Bethel  Jacob  had 
been  conscious  of  an  alliance  with  God.  His 
troubles  had  been  just  as  real  and  just  as  seri¬ 
ous  on  bis  rising  np  that  morning  as  on  his 
lying  down,  but  a  new  reality  had  come  into 
his  life  and  eclipsed  the  old  reality,  that  of  the 
Covenant  as  a  present  and  active  force  in  his 
life— God  for  him  and  he  for  God.  And  though 
this  consciousness  had  often  been  obscured  dar¬ 
ing  the  twenty  years  of  hard  straggle  for  love 
and  fortune,  it  had  never  left  him;  he  had 
known  himself  to  be  under  God’s  guidance, 
his  life  and  fortunes  apart  of  God’s  great  plan. 

The  stronger  such  a  consciousness,  the  deeper 
the  sense  of  unworthiness.  From  the  height 
beside  the  rushing  brosk  he  could  look  down 
into  the  Jordan  valley,  which  twenty  years 
before  be  had  crossed  with  nothing  but  his 
staff,  and  the  contrast  between  then  and  now 
brought  upon  him  a  rush,  as  at  times  it  has 
brought  upon  each  one  of  ns,  a  sense  of  nn- 
worthiness,  awakening  not  so  much  gratitude 
as  fear.  He  remembered  the  sin,  the  meanness, 
which  had  sent  him  a  lonely  fugitive  across  the 
Jordan,  and  now  retribution  was  coming- re¬ 
tribution  all  the  more  terrible  that  it  must  in¬ 
volve  the  innocent — the  mother  hovering  over  her 
childrenin  the  vain  effort  to  save  them  (vs.  11). 
(The  conjunction  should  be  omitted  as  in  the 
Revised  Version:  in  smiting  them,  Jacob  says, 
he  will  smite  me.  >  From  the  terror  of  self  ac¬ 
cusation  Jacob  has  but  one  refuge ;  his  prayer 
ends  where  it  begins,  with  the  covenant  (vs. 
9):  Thou  saidst  (vs.  12);  thegnidance  of  God  is 
the  certain  stay  of  the  soul. 

The  prophet  Hosea  tells  ns  (xii.  4)  of  the 
tears  with  which  Jacob  made  his  snplioation, 
and  in  that  account,  at  least,  the  wrest¬ 
ling  with  the  angel  is  pictured  as  occurring 
at  the  same  time  with  the  prayer.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  early  part  of  the 
night  had  been  lighted  by  the  moon,  with 
help  of  which  the  women  and  child  r 


had  crossed  the  ford  (vs.  18  28)  that  lies,  as 
travellers  tell  us,  in  a  level  reach  just  before 
the  brook  makes  its  plunge  down  the  steep 
flank  of  the  hill  to  wrestle  its  way  among 
rooks  and  trees  to  the  Jordan  far  below.  The 
level  rays  of  the  setting  moon  had  been  re¬ 
flected  from  this  Jordan  as  Jacob,  left  at  last 
alone,  had  begun  his  prayer,  and  now  as  the 
last  glimmer  died  away,  suddenly  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  he  was  seized  by  an  unknown  Presence, 
and  the  real  straggle  begins,  through  which 
he  learns  that  no  strength,  no  acuteness,  no 
wisdom,  no  arts  of  his  avail  to  farther  his 
own  true  ends,  the  ends  of  that  alliance  with 
God  which  has  been  the  strength  and  is  the 
meaning  of  his  life. 

This  is  the  lesson  that  every  one  of  us  has 
to  learn  who  has  come  into  that  sacred  alliance, 
whose  life  has  been  dedicated  to  farther¬ 
ing  the  ends  of  God,  to  promotng  the  real¬ 
ization  of  his  kingdom.  Not  what  we  do,  but 
what  we  are,  not  our  astute  plans,  our  shrewd 
manoeuvres,  not  our  humble  submission,  our 
lavish  self-giving,  but  the  vision  of  God  is  the 
power  by  which  whatever  permanent  work  we 
may  do  must  be  done.  To  have  seen  the  face 
of  God,  to  know  that  his  name  is  not  one  that 
we  maj  glibly  utter  aud  complacently  fathom 
the  meaning  of,  but  a  mystery  that  eternity 
itself  will  be  too  short  to  enable  us  to  sound, 
such  a  vision,  such  an  apprehension,  is  not 
won  withoat  a  struggle,  not  gained,  perhaps, 
without  such  pain  as  will  leave  its  mark  upon 
us  through  the  rest  of  life,  as  Israel  went  halt¬ 
ing  from  his  supreme  contest ;  but  by  which 
we  win  the  new  name  (Rev.  ii.  17),  that  com- 
pletenest  of  character,  that  victory  over  beset¬ 
ting  sin,  which  gives  us  power  with  God  and 
men,  so  that  we  may  indeed  prevail  in  the 
work  that  we  have  to  do. 

And  our  work  is  the  same  as  Israel’s.  He 
may  not  have  been  as  conscious  of  it  is  we  to 
whom  the  name  of  God  has  been  revealed  as 
Emmanuel,  God  with  us;  but  we  know  now 
that  his  alliance  with  God  was  for  the  same 
purpose  as  ours,  ’’wherever  he  weut,  to  carry 
God  through  the  world.  ”  L.  S.  H. 


JACOB’S  STRUGGLE  IN  THE  NIGHT 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Nngent,  Ph.D. 

Jacob’s  great  credit  was  that  he  was  inclined 
to  be  a  schemer.  He  could  over- reach  people 
in  a  bargain,  and  this,  of  itself,  constituted  a 
temptation  to  do  so.  His  very  name,  Jacob, 
”  Snpplanter,  ”  given  to  him  when  he  was  too 
young  for  his  disposition  to  be  known,  proved 
prophetic. 

God  often  punishes  men  by  making  them 
feel  the  hatefulnesB  of  their  own  faults  through 
having  others  pay  them  back  in  their  own  coin. 

Jacob  did  not  ’’get  off  easy,”  as  I  have 
known  of  people  saying.  Jacob  was  terribly 
punished  along  the  line  of  his  own  sin.  He 
had  over-reached  Esau,  aud  deceived  Isaac. 

Laban  proved  a  hard  nnsorapalous  master. 
He  tricked  Jacob  out  of  marrying  his  sweet¬ 
heart,  and  her  only,  as  he  doubtless  would 
have  done,  if  left  alone.  Laban  changed 
Jacob’s  wages  ten  times,  and  was  miserly  and 
harsh  toward  his  hired  help.  Later,  Jacob’s 
own  sons  deceived  him,  and  he  had  the  bitter¬ 
ness  to  discover  that  his  own  sons  had  inher¬ 
ited  the  tricky  disposition  he  was  himaelf  try¬ 
ing  so  hard  to  overcome.  How  Jacob  must 
have  come  to  hate  the  very  name  of  deceit. 

At  last  Jacob  got  away  from  Laban,  and 
started  back  home. 

He  had  changed  for  the  better  ip  these  hard 
years  of  service.  He  had  come  to  be  an  earn¬ 
est,  faithfnl  man,  who  knew  his  own  faults, 
and  fought  these  faults  day  and  night.  He 
had,  despite  all  hindrances,  grown  rich  in  this 
world’s  goods.  He  was  richer  still  as  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  fine,  earnest  character.  And  now  as 
he  was  on  his  way  back  to  bis  old  home,  hi 
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old  ain  egainat  Esau  came  up.  Sin  la  prettj 
aure  to  come  up,  indeed  never  entirely  ataya 
■-  down,  until  it  ia  aet  right. 

Jacob  waa  a  good*  deal*  airaid.  He  prayed 
over  the  matter,  and  then  aet  about  "planning” 
to  conciliate  Eaan.  He  got  ready  a  aplendid 
preaent.  It  waa  really  qnite  a  large  part  of  hia 
fortune  that  he  waa  going  to  give  away. 

However,  after  Jacob  had  cent  all  hie  people, 
and  all  hia  liveetock,  and  all  hia  tent-baggage 
over  the  brook  Jabbok  he  stayed  behind  him¬ 
self,  very  likely  to  meditate  and  pray. 

There  he  had  the  greatest  experience  of  his 
life.  A  myaterioua  stranger  came  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  seized  him.  They  wrestled  and  strug¬ 
gled  together  all  the  rest  of  the  night.  Jacob 
was  brave,  and  faced  bis  contest  like  a  man. 
He  had  no  helper  but  God,  and  in  those  breath¬ 
less  and  wearied  hours  he  seems  to  have  come 
to  see  that  this  strange  antagonist  was  su¬ 
pernatural  himself,  and  had  come  in  this 
strange  way  to  teach  him  a  lesson.  So  Jacob 
was  sure  that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  per¬ 
severe.  Strange  things  happen  to  us.  Face 
them  down.  We  have  no  right  to  run  away 
from  a  contest  God  sends  to  us,  as  He  certainly 
does  send  all  things  that  come  to  ns  while  we 
are  trying  to  do  our  duty. 

In  that  hard  struggle  for  life  and  duty’s  sake 
Jacob  felt  that  God  must  be  very  near  him, 
and  that  this  strange  visitor  must  be  some 
one  who  could  tell  him  about  God. 

Jaco  would  not  let  him  go  till  the  visitor 
blessed  him. 

So  the  angel  asked  his  name.  In  those  old 
days  names  were  intended  far  more  than  now 
to  show  the  real  character  of  the  people  who 
bore  them. 

“What  is  thy  name?”  "Jacob.”  "Then 
’Supplanter’  shall  not  be  your  real  name  pny 
longer,  for  you  have  long  ago  repented  of  that 
sin.  God  knows  yon  to  be  earnest  and  true 
and  brave.  Your  name,  your  ‘new  name,’  is 
‘  Israel,  Prince  of  God,  ’  for  you  are  a  man 
among  men.  Yon  know  the  secret  of  the  Most 
High.  God  loves  those  who  give  up  every¬ 
thing,  even  themselves,  and  make  Him  their 
one  choice  for  evermore.  ’  ’ 

"The  kingdom  of  heaven  snffereth  violence, 
and  the  violent  take  it  by  force.  ’  ’  We  never 
dream  nor  drift  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Nothing  worth  having  is  ever  won  except  by 
the  hardest  kind  of  effort. 

God  takes  care  of  those  whose  first  thought 
is  of  Him.  A  good  friend  said  to  me  once, 

‘  While  Jacob  was  preparing  a  present  for  Esau, 
God  was  preparing  Esau’s  heart.” 

After  this  great  experience  we  do  not  read 
of  Jacob  "planning”  any  more,  and  very  sel¬ 
dom  ever  afterward  did  he  wrong.  In  these 
solemn,  awful,  hours  Jacob  had  been  very  near 
to  God,  and  had  seen  life  and  had  seen  himself 
somewhat  as  God  saw ;  and  he  was  never  the 
same  man  again. 

But  the  angel  touched  the  muscle  of  Jacob’s 
thigh,  the  very  muscle  a  man  needs  to  rely 
on  for  wrestling ;  and  now  Jacob’s  strength  was 
spent  and  gone  I 

People  frequently  bear  to  their  graves  the 
marks  of  their  struggles  in  body  and  mind. 
Jacob  was  to  learn  that  God  in  mercy  gives  the 
strength  by  which  we  come  to  Him. 

The  old  self-love  of  Jacob  was  gone  forever. 
Jacob  had  really  found  God,  as  every  earnest 
soul  must  really  find  Him,  and  no  cost  is  too 
great  for  such  a  wondrous  gain. 

Polybius  says  that  whereas  man  is  held 
to  be  the  wisest  of  all  creatures,  to  him  he 
seems  to  be  the  most  foolish.  Where  other 
creatures  have  smarted,  they  will  come  no 
more;  the  fox  returns  not  to  the  snare,  nor 
the  wolf  to  the  pitfall.  But  man  returns  to  the 
same  sins,  and  will  not  take  warning  until  he 
is  utterly  ruined. 


Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  D.B. 

Honored  of  God. 

Sept.  9.  Crowned  with  honor.  Ps.  8 : 1-9. 

10.  Wisdom’B  gift.  Prov.  4:1-9. 

11.  Who  shall  receive  it?  Rotn.  9: 1-10. 

19.  Christ's  teaching.  Lnke  29  :  24-90. 

13.  Jesus  honored.  2  Pet.  1: 12-21. 

14.  God  honoring  ns.  John  14: 1-18. 

16.  Topic— True  honor.  John  6:  41-44. 

The  early  chapters  of  Genesis  and  the  eighth 
Psalm  agree  in  assigning  to  man  a  position  in 
God’s  universe  which  is  as  unique  as  it  is  ex¬ 
alted.  His  origin  is  divine,  his  dominion 
world-wide.  In  kin  and  power  he  is  next  to 
God.  "Let  ns  make  man  in  our  image,  after 
our  likeness,  and  let  them  have  dominion  over 
the  earth  and  subdue  it.”  "Thou  hast  made 
him  a  little  lower  than  God.  ”  (Rev.  Ver. ) 
"Thou'madesThim'To  have’dominioiToveir'” th'e 
works  of  thy  hands :  Thou  hast  put  all  things 
under  his  feet.  ”  Mastery  over  self  and  the 
world  is  a  possibility,  not  a  possession. 

It  is  to  be  attained,  not  obtained.  We  have 
here  the  glory  and  honor  of  matchless  opportu¬ 
nity.  In  the  largest  and  richest  sense  man  is 
in  the  making,  he  is  not  yet  made.  H^iTsent 
forth  to  meet  and  endure  life’s  test.  The  wel¬ 
come  home  after  triumph  is  yet  to  come.  Two 
words  cover  the  ground  and  contrast  the  mean¬ 
ing.  We  are  stewards,  not  owiers,  either  of 
self  or  of  the  world.  The  Master  went  to  the 
root  of  the  whole  matter,  when  James  and 
Johr,  through  their  mother,  presented  their 
ambitions  request.;!:  The  highest  positions  in 
his  kiiigdom  are  to  be  grown  into  and  gained. 
They  are  not  to^  be  Ri^n^  The  cup  of  service 
which  precedes  the  crown  alBO_  prepares  fo7  itf 
Ohrist  came  into  the  world,  not  for~whar" h7 
could  secure  from  it,  but  for  that  which  he 
could  impart' to  it.  |This  is  the  meaning  of 
those  ever  significant  words,  "The  Son  of  man 
came  not  to  be  ministered^unto,  but  to  minis¬ 
ter,  and  to  give  bis  life  a  ransom  for  many.” 
Tlfe  joy~of  self- surrender  in  such" service  as 
thi^ontranks  any  possibility  of  self-gratifica¬ 
tion. 

Upon  a  being  thus  endowed  and  environed, 
even  his  Creator  conld  confer  no  higher,  holier 
honor,  than  to  permit  him  to  choose  to  be  a 
CO- laborer.  Next  to  the  power  to  create,  ranks 
the  freedom  of  such  a  choice.  If  I  may  not  be 
God  himself,  permit  me  to  enjoy  the  next  best 
thing  this  earth  knows,  the  liberty  to  choose  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  making  ofjself  all  that 
is  possible  for  self  to  become  under  his  divine 
guidance,  and  to  transform  this  world  from 
what  it  now  is  into  what  it  ought  to  be,  a 
kingdom  in  which' his  vill  is  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaveTT'  For  him  who  will  not  strive 
to  live  a  heavenly  life  here,  and  to  make  of 
this  a  heavenly  world,  there  can  be  no  heaven 
either  here  or  hereafter.  Behind  this  there  is 
the  profoundest  of  reasons.  People  have  to  be 
prepared  for  heaven,  as  well  as  heaven  pre¬ 
pared  for  people.  The  words  in  which  Peter 
refers  to  Judas,  when  they  are  about  to  choose 
his  successor,  are  pitifully  significant  and  sug¬ 
gestive.  ‘ '  That  he  might  go  to  his  own  place.  ’  ’ 
Choice  not  only  reveals  character,  it  either  de¬ 
velops  or  degenerates  it.  We  hare  touch  upon 
a  matter  which  is  more  than  critical,  it  is 
crucial.  At  these  supreme  moments,  God’s 
silence  is  the  most  solemn  thing  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  With  issues  eternal,  as  well  as  world¬ 
wide,  he  leaves  ns  alone.  Could  there  be 
higher  honor  than  this?  What  an  opportunity 
to  honor  self  and  God  I  , 

In  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  John,  God  hon¬ 
ors  us  with  four  unparalleled  revelations.  First 
in  point  of  importance  is  the  revelation  of  the 
divine  person.  "He  that  hath  seen  me  hath 


seen  the  Father.  ”  Next  cornea  the  eternal 
habitation.  "In  my  Father’s  house  are  many 
mansions.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  yon.  ’1 
Then  comes  comradeship,  or  companionship. 
"And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  yon,  I 
will  come  again,  and  receive  yon  unto  myself, 
that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  alsa  ’  ’ 
Finally  the  path  or  course  is  indicated.  "I 
am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  No  one 
cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me.  ”  In  con¬ 
ferring  such  distinguishd  privileges  as  these 
upon  us,  God  clearly  shows  the  high  honor  in 
which  he  holds  us.  ^o  wonder  that  Peter, 
confronted  with  the  question  of  "going  away 
from  Christ,”  exclaimed,  "To  whom  shall  we 
go,  for  thou  bast  the  words  of  eternal  life? 
And  we  believe  and  know  that  thou  art  the  Son 
of  God.  ’  ’  On  earth  God  honors  us  by  the 
matchless  responsibilities  and  opportunities, 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  In  heaven 
he  honors  ns  by  the  rewards,  so  marvelous 
"that  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
hath  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive 
the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  him.  ’  ’ 


Rev.  C.  L.  Carhart 


Week  beginning  September  1 

Returning  unto  the  Lord.  1  Samuel  7 :  1-14. 

Ebenezers  are  good  stones  to  set  up.  Though 
sometimes  we  may  forget  to  look  back  to  them 
in  gratitude,  we  never  fail  to  welcome  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  erect  a  trophy  and  are  always 
eager  for  the  divine  aid  that  gives  victory. 
The  power  and  the  love  of  God  are  limitless, 
but  their  manifestation  is  not  unconditioned. 
To  those  who  are  ready  comes  the  deliverance, 
for  such  only  will  deliverance  bless,  and  if  the 
.deliverance  be  spiritual  it  is  they  only  who  can 
receive  it. 

‘  If  ye  do  return  unto  the  Lord,”  said  Sam¬ 
uel,  "He  will  deliver  yon.  ”  For  the  greatest 
good  of  being  is  in  being  the  Lord’s  and  the 
greatest  good  of  service  is  in  serving  the  Lord. 
If  through  any  blessing  we  be  willingly  separate 
from  Him  or  our  lives  from  His  service,  that 
is  no  blessing  at  all.  Better  bondage  for  Israel 
than  deliverance  of  their  necks  from  the  yoke 
and  not  of  their  hearts  from  the  sin. 

"Turn  ye,  ”  is  the  repeated  message  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  first  word  of  the  Forerunner 
and  of  the  Master  is  still,  "Repent.”  Turning 
is  repentance.  Note  the  elements  therein  as 
suggested  in  the  story  of  the  victory  at  Mizpah. 

It  is  preceded  by  confession  and  contrition 
(vs.  6).  The  first  requisite  of  getting  right 
is  to  know  you’re  wrong  and  to  want  to 
get  right.  The  next  is  clearly  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  wrong  to  yourself,  to  God,  to  your 
neighbor  if  yon  have  wronged  him,  and 
commit  yourself  to  seeking  the  right.  ‘‘I  have 
sinned,”  precedes,  "I  am  saved.”  It  is  not 
the  whole  that  need  a  physician  but  the  sick. 

If  there  be  no  need  of  turning  why  should 
one  turn? 

He  who  returns  to  God  must  turn  from  sin. 
There  is  something  left  as  well  as  something 
gained.  The  prodigal  did  not  take  husks  or 
swine  or  the  boon  comanions  of  his  revels,  nor 
even  the  desire  for  them,  back  with  him  to  the 
Father’s  house.  He  had  tried  them  all  and  he 
thought  home  best.  All  that  is  evil  is  left  be¬ 
hind,  for  he  who  returns  to  God  returns  to 
good,  and  his  blessing  is  far  more  in  being 
than  in  having.  Him  only  we  serve  and  from  all 
that  hinders  that  setvioe  we  turn,  whether  it  be 
evil  or  no.  It  is  evil  if  it  keep  from  Him.  He 
would  have  our '  lives  as  full  and  rich  and 
blessed  as  may  be.  But  the  richest  blessing  is 
poor  and  fullest  gratification  is  unsatisfying 
compared  to  the  portion  of  God’s  children  in 
the  way  of  His  service.  Even  God’s  free  gift 
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ooete.  Not  eyen  the  ooetliest  wine  o«n  go  into 
the  foil  or  the  inverted  onp. 

Unto  the  Lord  we  are  to  retnm,  and  therein 
ie  the  bleesing.  He  is  better  than  all  hie  gifta, 
and  in  his  love  is  oar  wealth  and  onr  safety. 
To  be  His  children,  and  as  members  of  His 
hoosehold  to  do  His  will,  is  the  realizing  of 
that  which  is  best  for  os  and  throogh  ns.  If 


we  with  all  the  heart  return  to  Him  how  sure 
is  the  deliverance  frcm  evil  within  or  withont. 
How  ready  is  he  to  receive  again  the  wanderer, 
with  a  Father’s  love  watching  for  him,  with  a 
more  than  human  love  seeking  him.  “If  ye  do 
return  unto  the  Lord  with  all  your  heart  He 
will  deliver  you. ’’ 


Twenty>eight  children  have  been  in  the 
school  the  past  year,  all  but  six  in  the  home. 
All  of  these  have  heard  the  Word  of  God  and 
learned  to  repeat  its  precious  lessons,  and  to 
sing  songs  of  praise  in  their  sweet  native 
tonene.  They  have  also  learned  other  lessons 
which  will  help  them  to  be  nseful  and  happy 
and  good,  for  in  the  home  they  are  taught  to 
be  careful,  economical  and  cleanly.  The  quiet, 
well-ordered  life  here  is  a  wonderful  blessing 
to  these  children  whose  own  homes  are  so  piti¬ 
fully  lacking  in  all  that  is  attractive  and  good. 
Any  one  less  wise  and  patient  than  Miss  Cam¬ 
eron  would  find  teaching  so  many  girls — not 
the  most  apt  of  pupils— the  very  rudiments  of 
decency  and  civilized  life  a  heavy  task;  bnt 
Hiss  Cameron’s  work  is  certainly  well  done 
and  will  tell  on  many  lives  besides  those  gath¬ 
ered  here. 

Our  Sabbath  School  with  a  large  adult  Bible 
class  is  under  the  care  of  our  beloved  mission¬ 
ary,  Rev  A.  M.  Merwin,  and  all  onr  sohoo 
are  present  at  the  preaching  service  which  fol¬ 
lows.  Onr  Tuesday  afternoon  prayer  meeting 
for  women  has  become  a  scholars’  meeting,  as 
the  women  are  very  irregnlar  in  attendance, 
while  the  girls  are  prompt  and  willing  to 
attend  and  ready  to  take  part  in  the  service. 

Onr  Mission  Band,  composed  of  all  the  pupils 
in  the  school,  has  met  regularly  each  month, 
and  has  done  good  work;  the  Woman’s  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  is  still  alive,  although  the  fact 
that  tbe  members  are  much  scattered  has  pre¬ 
vented  regular  meetings. 

One  of  our  smallest  girls  says  she  is  going  to 
be  a  teacher,  and  another— the  most  unpromis- 
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'Woman’s  Board  of 
Home  Missions 

MISSION  SCHOOL  FOR  MEXICANS  AT  LOS 
ANGELES 


The  first  questions  usually  asked  by  stran¬ 
gers  visiting  the  mission  are:  How  many  pupils 
have  yon?  From  whence  do  they  come?  And 
how  do  yon  get  them?  These  questions  are 
answered  and  the  story  of  school  life  told  by 
onr  missionaries.  Miss  Boone  and  Miss  Cam¬ 
eron,  who  have  long  been  associated  in  this 
work. 

Our  accommodations  are  limited  to  twenty 
girls,  and  our  source  of  supplies— tbe  Woman’s 
Board,  and  back  of  that  the  Women’s  societies 
of  Caiifomnia.  We  gather  these  Mexican  girls 
from  out  of  the  way  country  places,  where 


language,  but  she  thought  a  knowledge  of  two 
tongues,  ticanish  and  English,  ought  to  be 
enough  even  for  a  missionary!  Poor  child! 
If  it  had  not  been  for  this  home,  she  would 
never  have  been  able  to  read  or  write  in  any 
language. 

A  book  presented  to  ns  years  ago  entitled 
"The  Beautiful  Story,’’  bnt  known  in  the 
school  as  tbe  “Red  Book,’’  has  been  a  never- 
failing  source  of  interest  and  instruction.  'So 
anxious  are  tbe  girls  to  pore  over  its  pages 
Sunday  afternoons,  they  will  often  speak  for  it 
two  weeks  in  advance.  One  little  pupil  study¬ 
ing  the  life  of  Abram  last  Sunday,  concluded 
it  was  much  easier  to  be  good  when  God  spoke 
to  His  people.  She  could  not  feel  that  His 
Word  to  08  was  quite  the  same  as  an  audible 
voice.  At  the  time  of  our  Sunday  School  les¬ 
son  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  after  we  bad  talked  the 
subject  over  together  Rebecca  came  to  me,  and 
putting  her  arms  around  my  neck,  whispered : 
“I  want  to  have  the  Holy  Spirit  come  into  my 
heart.’’  The  waiting  seems  Icng,  but  in  our 
Heavenly  Father’s  good  time  the  seed  will 
spring  up.  Meantime  let  ns  pray  withont  ceas¬ 
ing  for  our  much  loved  Spanish  Mission  School. 

S.  H.  P. 


there  are  many  who  grow  to  womanhood  and 
never  hear  the  pure  gospel  as  it  is  in  Jesus 
Christ,  many  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  in 
their  own  language  nor  speak  a  word  of  Eng¬ 
lish. 

When  a  new  pupil  comes  to  ns  she  is  first 
taught  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments.  Then  by  repeating  a  verse  each 
morning  at  the  breakfast  table,  she  soon  learns 
the  portions  of  Scripture  we  use^in  concert  for 
family  worship  in  the  morning.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  we  all  read  in  turn,  and  it  is  considered 
quite  a  promotion  when  one  of  the  small  girls 
begins  to  take  part  in  onr  evening  devotions. 
Most  of  onr  family  have  memorized  tbe  names 
of  the  New  Testament  books,  and  the  older 
girls  those  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  have  no 
difficulty  now  in  turning  to  any  chapter  or 
verse  in  the  Bible. 


A  SPANISH  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  CHCRCH 

ing  in  appearance  in  the  school— says  she  ie 
going  to  be  a  missionary.  I  sugested  to  this 
one  that  her  dislike  for  hard  study  would  have 
to  be  overcome  if  she  had  to  learn  a  foreign 
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THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  THE  KINGDOM 

IV 

THURSDAY  MORNING 

The  second  paper  of  the  morning  was  by  the 
Rev.  K.  M.  Luther,  D.  D.,  of  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

OUR  DEBT  TO  THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS 

It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  all  that 
is  good  an<l  helpful  in  our  national  life  is  the 
result  of  the  principles  exemplified  by  the  Puri¬ 
tans  in  their  inditical  and  social  life  in  New 
Ifingland.  Certain  it  is  that  every  great  crisis 
in  dur  national  history  has  Involved  some  one  or 
more  of  these  principles,  only  modified  by  the 
Umiporary  circumstances.  Our  civil  war,  out  of 
which  we  emerged  a  nation,  instead  of  a  com¬ 
pany  of  more  or  less  united  States,  was  only  the 
culmination  of  the  old  conflict  between  cavalier 
and  roundhead;  'l»etwt‘en  the  claims  of  an  aris 
tocracy  and  the  principles  of  the  I’uriUins. 

Time  would  fail  for  a  discussion  of  the  whole 
subjei't  which  I  have  outlined.  1  must,  there¬ 
fore,  coniine  myself  to  a  statement  of  three  or 
four  only  of  the  great  truths,  for  the  exploitation 
of  which  w'c  are  as  a  nation  so  greatly  indebted 
to  the  Pilgrims. 

The  first  of  these  is  one  which  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  Puritanism — viz.,  the  absolute 
right  of  soul  freedom.  This  right  the  Puritan  con¬ 
ceived  to  arise  from  his  place  in  the  economy  of 
God.  To  him,  primarily,  there  were  but  two 
persons  in  the  universe;  God  and  himself.  All 
others  were  extraneous;  related  to  him,  in^rhaps, 
but  only  related.  Equally  God  was  an  intense 
personality;  in  fact,  the  other  person  in  the  uni¬ 
verse. 

This  strong  sense  of  personal  relation  to  an 
equally  personal  God  was  the  foundation,  so  far 
as  all  other  men  were  concerned,  of  personal 
right  and  personal  resi>onsibllity.  Upon  this  con¬ 
ception,  for  the  exl.stence  of  which  in  this  country 
it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  we  are  directly 
indebted  to  the  Pilgrims,  our  whole  political  sys¬ 
tem  rests. 

2<1.  To  the  Pilgrims  we  owe  the  first  success¬ 
ful  exemplification  of  the  American  idea  of  the 
State.  They  iM-lleved  the  State  to  be  composed 
of  a  company  of  men.  equal,  in  every  sense,  one 
to  the  other,  having  equal  responsibilities  and 
equal  privileges,  because  standing  eqiuilly  before 
God.  I'ractically.  Massachuscuts  Bay  Coiony  was 
a  pure  democracy  for  at  least  seventy  years. 
From  men  tanglu  at  the  New  England  fireside, 
this  “wisdom  of  tlie  Pilgrims.”  came,  umiuestlon- 
ably,  the  American  ideal'  of  the  State.  Alto¬ 
gether  too  much  credit  has  been  given  to  France 
in  the  story  of  our  national  beginnings. 

:?d.  We  leave,  liowtwer.  for  a  time,  this  ques¬ 
tion  to  si)eak  of  our  debt  to  the  Pilgrims,  growing 
out  of  their  social  system.  The  foundation  of  the 
stK  ial  system  is.  of  course,  the  home.  Consider 
the  plane  on  which  the  Pilgrims  placed  the  home¬ 
maker,  the  wife.  The  most  stilted  and  ecstatic 
romances  of  the  age  of  chivalry  present  nothing 
comparable  to  it.  T’here  was  no  blabint  procla¬ 
mation  of  “woman’s  rights.”  but  a  sweet  and 
holy  sentiment,  widely  different  from  the  iwpular 
conception  of  the  Puritan's  usual  state  of  mind. 
The  unwritten  romances  of  the  New  England 
lionies  of  the  sevenleenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  discoverable  only  as  one  wades  through 
troublesome  correspondence,  written  iu  cramped 
liandwnting.  couched  iu  Bildical  pliraseology.  or 
found,  it  may  1m‘,  In  some  mossgrown  epitaph, 
these  are  glimpses  into  an  uususiK'cttMl  Arcadia. 
Never  before,  in  the  world’s  history,  had  such 
an  ideal  been  prestmteil  to  mankind.  And  yet 
tliey  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing  for  the 
world  and  for  all  time.  They  simply  lived  their 
holy  and  beautiful  lives,  reproducing  in  a  spirit¬ 
ualized  and  exalted  form  the  golden  patriarchal 
age;  where  the  father,  strong,  vigorous,  reliant, 
was  at  once  the  priest  and  the  lawgiver  of  the 
household;  where  the  mother  set  forth  the  ten- 


dierness  and  love  of  the  heavenly  home;  where 
the  inflexible  Justice  of  the  one  and  the  inexpres¬ 
sible  purity  of  the  other  stamped  themselves,  in- 
erad/icably,  uxKtn  the  growing  children,  and  sent 
them  forth  to  establish>  in  their  turn,  like  house¬ 
holds  for  God.  I  wrote  these  words  in  Old  Say- 
brook,  Connecticut,  the  land  of  Hugh  Peters, 
Goffe,  Whalley,  Dixwell.  1  laid  aside  my  pen  to 
go  to  the  village  church,  established  A.  D.  104(5. 
The  quiet,  scholarly  pastor  announced  his  text; 
“As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the 
Ijord.”  It  might  have  been  one  of  the  old  Pil¬ 
grims  who  siwke.  The  sermon  had  two  heads: 
First,  My  personal  obligation  to  serve  God.  Sec¬ 
ond.  My  i>ersonal  obligation  to  see  to  it  tliat  my 
family  serve  God. 

For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  children 
of  this  church,  nourished  in  such  doctriue.  have 
gone  out,  north,  south,  east,  west  to  the  end  of 
the  laud.  Who  c*an  measure  the  dynamic  power 
of  this  one  centre  of  Puritan  influence? 

4th.  Again;  it  is  to  the  Pilgrims,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  that  we  owe  the  first  idea  of  our  widespread 
system- of  popular  education.  Scarcely  had  they 
built  their  own  homes  when  they  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Harvard  University.  The  two  hundred 
and  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  first  common 
school  supported  by  general  taxation  will  be  held 
at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  five  years.  New  England’s 
subseiiuent  educational  influence  is  known  to 
every  one. 

oth.  Finally,  the  Puritan  believetl  that  a  man 
could  not  be  a  gooil  and  true  citizen  unless  he 
was  first  a  true  sertaut  of  (Jod.  Was  he  wrong? 
Imagine  the  s<»cial  revolution  which  would  he 
prcKluced  if  the  multiplied  laws  as  to  tru.sts  and 
combines  and  the  affairs  of  labor  and  capital 
were  to  be  frameil  by  Christian  men,  and  exe¬ 
cuted,  with  a  Congress  comix>sed  of  true  Chris¬ 
tian  men  at  Wasliingtou  and  a  Christian  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  every  State! 

The  Rev.  .1.  W.  liegeman,  Pli.  I).,  of  Riverdale. 
N.  Y.,  said  that  he  would  substitute  “introduced” 
for  “orlginate<l”  with  regard  to  education.  The 
public  .school  system  can  be  traced  more  fully 
to  Holland  than  to  England. 

The  Rev.  Iveighton  Williams  said  that  the 
paper  teaches  the  lesson  of  the  Christian  state. 
The  Puritan  i>olltics,  religious  idea,  is  not  ecclesi¬ 
astical  nor  socialistic,  but  the  Ohristian  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  State,  and  as  much  our  model  as  any 
mou.astic,  anabaptist  or  socialistic  models. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON 

Thursday  afternoon  the  first  order  was  under 
the  general  topic.  “The  Church  in  Modern  So¬ 
ciety,”  being  a  symposium  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
E.  T.  Ro(Jt  on  “Ciiteclietical  Instruction.” 

-Mr.  Root  began  l»y  saying  that  wliat  we  need 
is  a  record  of  experience.  He  therefore  had  slips 
of  paper  passed  to  tlie  ministers  present,  asking 
them  to  answer  whether  or  no  they  have  adopted 
catechetical  instruction.  He  then  explained  his 
own  ideas  and  set  forth  his  experience. 

In  the  early  Church,  and  in  the  Continental, 
Anglican  and  Presbyterian  churches  of  modern 
times  the  catechetical  instruction  of  the  young 
has  had  place  and  prominence.  Its  decline  seems 
due  to  two  causes: — 

First — The  secularization  of  education.  When 
all  education  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Church,  instruction  In  religious  doctrine  could 
Ih*  naturally  introduced.  With  the  advent  of  the 
public  scliool  system  and  the  sw'paration  of 
Church  and  .^tate,  it  disai)peared  from  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  and  no  fitting  time  for  it  remained,  save 
in  the  Sunday  scliool. 

Second — The  Sunday  school  has  made  its  spe¬ 
cialty — Bible  studj- — and  tlie  teaching  of  doctrine 
lias  lieen  crowded  out. 

But  none  of  its  substitutes  have  taken  the 
lilace  of  catechetics.  Even  the  pulpit,  in  its  at¬ 
tempt  to  attract,  has  ceased  to  teach  doctriue. 
Such  neglect  must  be  injurious.  F’or  If  the  young 
are  taught  clear  and  scientific  statements  regard¬ 


ing  every  subject  of  human  thought,  save  re¬ 
ligion,  will  they  not  conclude  that  religion  is 
vague,  unimportant  and  unreal?  It  may  be  that 
we  kuow  less  about  theology  than  was  once  as¬ 
sumed;  but  we  must  know  something  or  our 
faith  has  uo  foundation.  What  we  do  know 
should  be  taught  iu  concise,  accurate,  intelligible 
form. 

These  considerations  are  leading  to  a  decided 
revival  of  catechetics.  Many  catechisms  have 
been  attempted,  the  most  notable  being  the  Free 
Church  Catechism,  reiiresenting  the  consensus  of 
belief  of  tweuty  miliion  evangelical  Christians. 

The  importance  of  catechetical  instruction  is 
emphasized  by  the  significance  of  the  period  of 
adolescence.  In  Continental  and  Anglican 
churches  confirmation,  as  a  rule,  takes  place  at 
this  iierlod.  The  dissenting  churches  have  in¬ 
sisted  upon  conversion.  But  statistics  of  conver¬ 
sions,  such  as  those  tabulated  in  Starbuck’s 
“Psychology  of  Religion,”  demonstrate  that  “con¬ 
version  is  normally  a  phenomenon  of  adoles- 
ceuce.”  The  fact  that  iu  all  religious  this  has 
been  the  period  at  which  the  individual  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  participation  in  the  religious  life  of  tlie 
community  confirms  the  c-ouclusion  that  we  here¬ 
in  discover  a  scientific  law.  If  this  be  so,  the 
practical  inference  follows  that  the  great  work  of 
church  and  iiastor  must  he  with  the  children,  to 
prepare  them  for  the  crisis  of  adolescence. 
Methods  must  correspond.  Oratory  attracts 
adults,  but  truth  must  be  imparted  to  the  young 
by  some  form  of  teaching.  Hence  from  another 
point  of  view  the  necessity  of  catechetics  ap¬ 
pears. 

Diversities  are  frankly  admitted.  There  is 
parental  indifference;  it  must  (be  overcome  by 
preaching  the  need  and  the  duty  of  meeting  It. 
Both  pastor  and  the  modern  child  are  busy;  but 
when  the  necessity  is  realized  the  pastor  will  be 
spared  from  less  important  things,  and  religious 
instruction  will  displace  some  of  the  unimportant 
fads  of  educators.  Under  present  conditions  the 
pastor  may  utilize  S.  S.  or  junior  C.  E.  The 
problem  of  method  is  not  easy  to  solve.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  raised  to  the  older  catechisms,  not  merely 
on  account  of  their  theology,  but  also  because 
their  language  is  unintelligible  to  the  child  and 
instruction  is  a  mere  drill  in  memorizing.  Per¬ 
haps  modern  pedagogy  is  mistaken  in  its  neglect 
of  the  memory,  and  the  assumption  that  nothing 
should  be  taught  which  cannot  be  understood; 
but  the  older  method  may  evidently  be  improved. 
The  Socratic  method  of  itself  is  too  personal  and 
unsystematic.  But  Socratic  questioning  leading 
up  to  dictateil  and  memorized  statements  may  be 
emploj'ed  to  advantage. 

Such  has  been  the  method  employed  by  your 
siieaker.  Siieclmen  lessons  may  be  of  interest; — 

l.esson  I. — What  I  Am. 

(j.  What  are  you?  A.  I  am  a  soul. 

Q.  What  have  you?  A.  I  have  a  body. 

Q.  What  is  your  body  like?  A.  My  body  has 
length,  breadth  and  thickness.  Is  made  up  of 
parts,  and  can  be  seen  and  touched. 

(j.  Are  you,  the  soul,  like  the  bo<ly? 

A.  I,  the  soul,  have  neither  length,  breadth  nor 
thickness,  am  not  made  up  of  parts,  and  cannot 
be  seen  or  touched. 

Q.  What  are  you,  the  soul,  like? 

A.  I,  the  soul,  know,  feel  and  will. 

I.(esson  II. — What  God  Is. 

Q.  What  is  god?  .V.  God  is  a  soul,  or  spirit. 

Q.  Where  is  God?  A.  God  is  everj'where. 

Q.  When  is  Gixl?  .V.  God  always  was  and 
always  will  be. 

(j.  What  does  God  know?  A.  God  knows  all 
tilings. 

(j.  What  does  (Jod  feel?  A.  God  feels  per¬ 
fect  joy. 

Q.  How  iiowerful  is  God’s  will?  A.  God  has 
power  to  do  all  things. 

(j.  How  good  Is  God’s  will?  A.  God’s  will  Is 
perfectly  good,  or  holy. 
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The  Rer.  0.  L.  Carhart,  Presbyterian,  having 
answered  “Ye8,”to  the  question  on  the  slip  of 
paper,  was  asked  to  state  his  experience.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  had  used  the  catechetical  method 
not  by  way  of  memorizing  but  by  question  and 
reply  in  preparing  children  for  communicant 
membership,  giving  instruction  in  the  great 
points  of  faith  and  morals.  He  agreed  heartily 
with  the  leader  in  emphasizing  the  element  of 
instruction. 

The  Uev.  W.  H.  Gardner.  Baptist,  had  rei>lied 
“No.”  He  said  that  he  believed  in  any  method 
that  would  work.  He  had  deemed  the  catecheti¬ 
cal  method  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  would  try  It 

The  Rev.  L.  B.  Loiigacre,  Methodist  said  that 
he  had  tried  it  and  had  given  it  up.  He  tried  It 
because  his  Church  directs  it  but  the  Methodist 
Catechism  seemed  to  him  couched  in  language 
impossible  for  children.  He  recognized  the  great 
Importance  of  youth,  and  his  efforts  were  chiefly 
toward  them.  His  jgreat  question  was  “How 
shall  they  be  taught  the  things  I  want  to  teach 
them?”  He  had  sought  new  catechisms,  but  had 
found  none  adapted  to  the  work  he  wanted  to  do. 
Yet  lie  used  the  catechetical  method  in  teaching 
children.  Children  are  quite  ready  Intelligently 
to  carry  in  their  minds  a  form  of  words.  He  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  preparation  of  a  suitable 
catechism. 

The  Uev.  R.  M.  Luthm*,  D.  D.,  Baptist,  had  an¬ 
swered  “No.”  The  catechism,  he  said,  was 
crowded  out  by  the  international  lessons.  He 
hardly  lielleved  in  it,  though  he  had  learned  the 
Shorter  Catechism.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Root 
had  found  his  mission  and  should  make  a  cate¬ 
chism.  He  would  hail  the  day  when  some  way 
of  teaching  children  is  found. 

The  Rev.  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  Cougrcgationalist. 
had  answered  “No.”  He  had  tried,  but  aban¬ 
doned  it  Now  he  tries  to  give  small  groups  of 
intending  communicants  such  instruction. 

The  Rev.  A.  S.  Cole,  Baptist,  had  answered 
“No.”  He  said  that  he  never  could  find  the  right 
text  book,  nor  did  he  see  why  young  children 
should  be  made  to  swallow  large  words  when 
they  need  simple  words.  Mr.  Root  had  struck 
the  right  way.  His  own  work  was  in  grading 
Sunday  schools;  this  is  the  great  need;  at  the 
proper  time  catechetical  instruction  might  be 
introduced,  but  do  not  combim*  it  with  the  in¬ 
ternational  lessons. 

The  Rev.  R.  M.  Binder,  of  New  York,  Episco¬ 
pal.  had  answered  “Yes.”  He  was  taught  the 
catechism,  but  not  successfully,  being  taught  by 
those  who  did  not  believe  it  No  matter  how 
good  the  catechism  is,  the  right  man  behind  it  is 
important  He  explained  the  Lutheran  cate¬ 
chism,  which  he  deemed  dead,  and  the  catechism 
of  the  Episcopai  Church.  He  had  had  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  In  teaching  the  hitter. 

The  Rev,  Leighton  Williams  had  answered 
“No.”  He,  however,  heartily  favored  Mr.  Root’s 


thought.  The  old  method  had  its  defects,  but 
catechetical  instruction  was  needed. 

The  Rev.  E.  T.  Root  summed  up.  The  discus¬ 
sion  had  brought  out  much  of  value.  He  dwelt 
upon  the  significance  of  this  question  for  the 
Brotherhood.  There  was  great  difliculty  in  get¬ 
ting  its  tenets  into  the  adult  mind.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  with  the  children. 

The  second  paper  of  the  afternoon  was  by  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  Milbury,  of  New  York. 

THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  POOR 

[The  abstract  of  Ibis  paper  has  not  been  received.— 
Editor.] 

The  Rev.  L.  B.  Longacre  said  that  the  leading 
man  in  his  church  lived  in  a  three  roomed  afiart- 
ment  in  one  of  those  model  tenements.  He  re¬ 
ferred  feelingly  to  the  recent  dreadful  suffering 
from  heat  and  the  discomfort  of  the  people. 

The  Rev.  C.  L.  Carhart  spoke  of  the  still 
greater  problem  in  England;  there  the  question 
covers  also  the  country,  but  our  city  conditions 
are  worse.  The  rents  the  jioor  pay  are  not  only 
disproportionately  high  per  foot  of  space,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  rents  of  the  well  to  do,  but  even 
actually  in  excess. 

The  Rev.  Leighton  Williams  said  that  “hous¬ 
ing  the  people”  takes  on  various  forms.  The 
model  tenement  is  only  one.  He  compared  life 
in  the  Ninth  ward  in  his  youth  with  present  con¬ 
ditions.  He  referred  to  the  City  and  Suburban 
Homes  Company  and  to  the  new  Tenement 
House  law.  While  he  believed  in  philanthropic 
builders,  he  believed  more  in  forcing  all  to  build 
properly.  The  new  law  touches  moral  conditions. 
There  are  many  intelligent  people  in  tenement 
houses,  but  they  are  in  slavery  to  conditions. 

Mr.  Mornay  Williams,  of  New  York,  said  that 
this  is  the  interest  of  the  entire  country.  The 
city  boy  to  succeed  must  be  placed  in  the  coun¬ 
try;  the  country  boy  is  more  likely  than  the  city 
boy  to  succeed;  but  he  fails  to  be  sympathetic 
with  city  problems.  In  God’s  kingdom  this  sort 
of  ignorance  and  carelessness  invariably  brings 
its  own  Nemesis.  These  evil  conditions  produce 
the  roaming  nomadic  class  that  begin  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  the  body  politic.  This  reacts  on 
the  country  through  vicious  legislation. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 

JOHN  RUSKIN 

iContini  4l  from  jmue  10.) 

rally,  from  his  own  aristocratic  tendencies  and 
from  his  associations,  a  high  churchman,  he  yet 
had  very  little  sympathy  with  much  of  the  high 
church  movement.  More  bitterly  caustic  words 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  than  those  in  which  he 
applies,  in  “The  Eagle’s  Nest,”  the  comments 
of  the  French  maid  on  the  drama  “Frou-Frou” 
to  the  ambitions  and  the  ideals  of  some  church¬ 
men: — “You  know  that  I  never  Join  in  the  com¬ 
mon  outcries  against  Ritualism;  yet  it  is  too 
painfully  manifest  to  me  that  the  English 
Church  itself  has  withdrawn  her  eyes  from  the 


ye&TB  after,  as  she  lay  dying,  be  begged  to  see 
her  once  more.  She  sent  to  ask  whether  he 
could  yet  say  that  he  loved  God  better  than  be 
loved  her,  and  when  he  said  no,  her  door  was 
closed  upon  him  forever.” 

It  is  not  for  us  to  pass  Judgment  on  others’ 
sincerity,  both  Ruskln  and  the  girl  were  Judged 
by  other  and  wiser  standards  than  ours,  but 
each,  faithful  to  an  inner  standard  which  was  In 
neither  case  a  perfect  standard,  suffered  apart 
’The  wonder  Is.  that  in  the  bitterness  of  the  sepa¬ 
ration  any  measure  of  faith  was  left,  but  that 
Divine  Being,  whose  love  outlives  all  human 
love,  does  not  suffer  any  of  His  children  to  go 
too  far  astray,  and  so  gradually,  not  always 
wisely,  with  many  stumblings,  this  blinded  son 
of  the  light  came  back;  but  the  physical  strain 
of  so  many  conflicts,  internal  and  external,  the 
burden  of  so  many  labors,  mental  and  physical, 
were  too  much  for  the  frail  strength  of  mind  and 
body,  and  so  the  sad  days  came  when  the  old 
strength  of  will  was  no  longer  able  to  bring  the 
tired  mind  to  its  service,  and  the  hand  was  no 
longer  able  to  trace  on  paper  the  words  that 
gleam  as  no  other  writer’s  words  do  gleam. 

Have  you  ever  thought  and  pondered  over  the 
story  of  that  old  prophet  of  Bethel  from  whom 
the  vision  had  departed,  and  who,  in  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  his  loneliness,  went  up  to  tempt  the 
young  prophet  in  whose  mouth  the  words  of 
God  were,  and  then  when  the  vengeance  had 
fallen  on  the  tempted  man  he  had  turned  aside, 
the  old  prophet  brought  him  home  and  buried 
him  and  wept  over  him?  It  is  a  sad  story;  it  is 
scarcely  sadder,  I  think,  than  the  story  of  those 
years  when  the  vision  no  longer  came,  and  our 
modern  prophet  broke  his  seclusion  only  to  give 
way  to  outbursts  that  were  neither  useful  nor 
wise.  There  wer^  quiet  hours,  sometimes,  and 
pleasant  Intercourse  in  the  quiet  life  at  Brant- 
wood  by  the  lake  he  loved,  but  the  glory  had  de¬ 
parted,  and  one  does  not  love  to  linger  on  the 
scene.  Was  it  a  failure  then,  this  life,  so  in¬ 
tense,  so  passionate?  No,  certainly  not  a  fail¬ 
ure.  and  yet  not  in  the  hlghret  measure  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  life  of  the  prophet  who  is  only  a 
prophet  may  be  a  very  noble  life,  may  touch 
and  inflame  other  lives,  may  be  very  rich  in  its 
reward,  and  yet  it  is  not  the  life  of  a  child  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Those  were  very  severe  words,  if  they  were 
very  sweet  words,  which  our  Saviour  siioke  of 
his  great  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  exalted 
above  all  the  prophets  whose  successor  he  was; 
and  yet,  said  the  Master,  “the  least  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven  is  greater  than  he.”  That,  per¬ 
haps,  more  tlian  anything  else  reveals  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  prophet  and  the  » .  The 

prophet  sees  a  vision,  a  great  and  glorious  vision, 
and  he  utters  it  to  the  people.  Sometimes  his 
message  is  a  message  of  warning,  sometimes  it 
is  a  message  of  comfort,  always  it  Is  a  message 
of  truth — but  he  do^  not  dwell  within  the  house. 


!  An  Ancient  Foe 


To  health  and  happiness  is  Scrofula — as 
ugly  as  ever  since  time  immemorial. 

It  causes  bunches  in  the  neck  disfig¬ 
ures  the  skin,  inflames  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  wastes  the  muscles,  weakens  the 
bones,  reduces  the  power  of  resistance  to 
disease  and  the  capacity  for  recovery,  and 
develops  into  consumption. 

“A  buuch  appeared  on  the  left  side  of  my 
neck.  It  caused  great  pain,  was  lanced,  and  be¬ 
came  a  running  sore.  I  went  into  a  generai 
decline.  I  was  persuaded  to  try  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  and  when  I  bad  taken  six  bottles  my  neck 
was  healed,  and  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  of 
the  kind  since.’’— Mrs.  K.  T.  Snyder,  Troy,  Ohio. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

and  Pills 

will  rid  you  of  it,  radically  and  perma¬ 
nently,  as  they  have  rid  thousands. 


tragedy  of  all  churches,  to  perk  herself  up  anew 
with  casement  and  vestment,  and  say  of  her¬ 
self,  complacently.  In  her  sacred  nniKi/ia,  . 
‘How  pretty  Frou-Frou  Is,  in  her  silk  dress!’  ” 
Scepticism  Is  a  dangerous  guest  to  harbor  in 
the  hidden  soul,  and  Ruskln’s  doubts  and  honest 
discontent  led  him  into  deep  waters  and  sad 
straits.  In  the  growing  estrangement  between 
himself  and  those  with  whom  he  had  before  been 
associated,  and  whose  ideals  bad  heretofore  been 
his  Ideals,  It  was  perhaps  not  strange  that  there 
should  grow  up  the  dawning  of  a  new  love,  and 
Ms  biographer  tells  us  very  gently,  but  in  words 
whose  delicacy  cannot  hide  the  sorrow  of  the 
story,  of  the  lady  on  whom  Ruskln  fixed  his  af¬ 
fections,  and  how,  though  she  returned  that  love, 
his  change  of  faith  led  finally  to  her  decision  that 
not  only  could  they  not  be  married,  but  that 
they  must  never  even  see  each  other,  and  so  she 
resolutely  turned  away.  The  bitterness  of  the 
story  I  cannot  exiH-ess  better  than  in  Mr.  Oolling- 
wood’s  own  wordsi.  "It  cost  her  her  life.  Three 


What  he  sees  in  those  wondrous  days,  when  the 
heaven  is  rent  asunder  and  the  clouds  drift 
away  from  the  fact  of  the  Eternal,  no  man  but 
he  may  know.  He  lives  by  the  power  of  that 
faith,  but  he  does  not  live  by  love.  The  child 
who  dwells  witliin  the  Father’s  house  may  have 
no  such  vision  of  the  glory  and  splendor.  His 
words  do  not  thunder  and  lighten  with  the  power 
that  bends  men’s  hearts,  but  the  light  which 
floods  all  his  path  is  a  steady  light  It  is  the 
very  light  and  love  of  God,  and  God  Himself 
is  love. 

The  difference  between  the  two  blessings  is 
the  difference  between  the  blessing  that  came  to 
doubting  Thomas  when  he  saw  the  risen  Christ 
when  he  placed  his  hand  in  the  riven  side — his 
fingers  in  the  pierced  palms— and  seeing,  be¬ 
lieved,  and  believing,  was  stronger  for  believing, 
and  that  other  blessing — the  greatest  blessing — 
of  those  who  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed. 

New  York  City 
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CRADLE  SONG 
L.  A.  Craleban 

Over  the  hill  the  new  moon  drifts. 

The  pine  to  the  sky^her  dark  form  lifts, 

Down  in  the  creek  the  shadow  shifts. 

And  the  dove  is  sadly  walling. 

Hnshaby,  baby,  O  hushaby  I 
Life  will  bring  thee  tear  and  sigh  ; 

Sorrows  come  and  pleasures  fly.— 

O,  hushaby,  hushaby  1 

Away  with  doubt  and  away  with  fear  1 
The  star  of  day  in  heaven  rides  clear. 

Morning  brings  to  the  waiting  ear 
The  lark’s  gay  song  a>trailing. 

Lullaby,  baby,  O  lullaby  I 
The  day-star  f^des  when  day  is  nigh. 

Shadows  pass  and  shadows  die, 

O  lullaby,  lullaby !  —Christian  Advocate. 

ONE  FATHER  AND  HIS  BOY 
Toar  recent  article  on  Fathers  and  their  dnty 
to  their  boys  leads  me  to  tell  of  an  experience 
I  had  with  my  ten  year  old  bo  .  We  happen  to 
live  within  easy  wheeling  distance  of  Prince¬ 
ton  ,and  when  the  aforesaid  boy  found  his  father 
was  to  spend  the  day  in  the  country  the  boy 
said  “Father,  take  me  to  Princeton  and  let  the 
day  be  all  mine.”  I  responded,  “yes,  laddie, 
the  day  is  young  and  it  shall  all  be  yours.  ”  He 
explained  to  me  as  we  rode  along  that  whenever 
the  family  went  to  Princeton  they  simply  drove 
around,  talked  a  lot,  bought  some  things  and 
drove  home,  and  that  he  bad  really  bad  no 
chance  to  see  Princton  as  he  wanted  to  see  it. 
So  we  agreed  to  do  Princeton  his  way  and  we 
did,  and  let  me  tell  many  a  tired  and  weary 
father  that  I  enjoyed  that  day  to  the  full  and 
got  more  rest  and  moral  strength  out  of  it  than 
if  it  had  been  spent  in  the  usual  round  of  sel¬ 
fish  enjoyment. 

The  boy  took  me  first  to  the  cemetery  and 
asked  many  searching  questions  about  Aaron 
Burr  and  Jonathan  Edwards  and  other  notables 
who  are  buried  there.  From  there  to  Prince¬ 
ton  battlefield,  about  a  mile  south  of  the 
town,  where  we  called  upon  Mrs.  Hale,  the 
present  owner  of  this  historic  ground,  who  re¬ 
ceived  ns  most  courteously  and  where  the  ten 
year  old  had  an  interesting  and  animated  dis¬ 
cussion  with  Mrs.  Hale  as  to  the  events  of  the 
battle,  the  disposition  of  the  forces  the  night 
before  and  the  final  outcome.  Afterwards  to 
old  Nassau  and  its  museums.  Professor 
Henry’s  magnet  had  to  be  explained.  Also 
models,  oasts  and  pictures.  Another  happy 
hour.  Still  eager,  this  boy  pressed  on.  “Take 
me  to  see  Professor  Scott’s  live  birds;  he  told 
ns  in  New  York  we  could  come  any  time,” 
and  again  most  charmingly  received,  we  saw 
and  were  told  about  hundreds  of  wild  birds  of 
every  clime  and  country  and  the  boy  held  in 
his  band  a  worm  which  a  bird  picked  up  while 
on  the  wing.  After  lunch  a  quiet  inspection 
of  the  new  library,  so  excellent  in  architecture 
and  BO  interesting  to  the  boy.  A  ride  down  to 
the  athletic  field  and  the  tennis  courts,  the  in¬ 
evitable  glass  of  soda  and  a  quiet  ride  home. 
A  simple  day  forsooth.  But  the  boy  will  not 
forget  it.  He  heard  much  and  taught  me  more. 

And  fathers, if  yon  are  getting  rusty,  not  up  as 
yon  used  to  be  in  geography  and  history,  just 
put  in  one  solid  day  with  one  of  your  boys. 
Give  him  the  day  to  be  all  his,  and  if  yon  do 
not  want  another  one  and  that  right  soon,  then 
take  my  word  for  it  there  is  something  wrong 
with  yon  or  the  boy— more  probably  with  yon. 

J.  L.  M. 

'  The  commission  for  the  Memorial  Statue  of 
Frances  B.  Willard  to  be  given  by  Illinois  and 
placed  in  Statuary  Hall  ^n  the  Oapitol  at  Wash- 
ington,  D.  .0,  has  been!  awardedJtoJ[Helen  F. 
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Mears  of  Oshkosh,')  Wisconsin. Miss  Mears 
submitted  a  sketch  of  her  subject  which  proved 
her  power  to  execute  a  satisfactory  portrait 
statue.  The  refined  womanliness,  the  nobility, 
strength,  the  rare  sweetness  and  simplicity, 
the  intense  yearning  to  help  humanity,  which 
characterized  Frances  E.  Willard  as  educator, 
philanthropist  and  friend  have  been  marvel¬ 
ously  brought  out  in  Miss  Mears’s  sketch,  while 
as  a  portrait  it  has  excelled  the  expectations  of 
the  commissioners.  Miss  Mears  has  been  a 
pupil  of  many  of  the  best  sculptors,  but 
possesses  a  distinct  artistic  individuality. 
Her  first  large  work  “The  genius  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,”  was  exhibited  in  the  Columbian  Eposi- 
tion,'and  won  for  her  the  prize  offered  by  the 
Milwaukee  Woman’s  Club  for  the  best  piece  of 
art  exhibited  by  a  Wisconsin  woman.  She 
carried  off  medals  at  the  different  schools  in 
Paris,  and  in  1897  she  exhibited  in  the  Salon. 

LITTLE  BROWN  LEGS 

Arthnr  E.  Locke 
Last  winter  he  had  legs  as  white 
As  snow  upon  the  mountain  height ; 

Bnt  now  the  sun’s  rays  have  come  down 
And  kissed  his  toes  and  ankles  brown. 

Now  who  can  Little  Brown  Legs  be  ? 

06  out  bare-legged,  and  you’ll  see  I 

—Christian  Register, 

IN  THE  STEAMBOAT  HOUSE 

Grace  Willis 

“I  wish  they’d  ’uve  took'me,  too.” 

Ernest’s  fat  little  band  was  clasped  in  grand¬ 
ma’s,  and  he  rolled  his  blue  eyes  up  at  her 
wistfully. 

They  had  just  been  over  the  beautiful  steamer 
that  was  to  take  Papa  and  Mamma  Hobart 
away  for  a  week.  They  had  said  good-by,  and 
left  the  dock,  and  Ernest  was  to  spend  the  week 
at  Grandma  Hobart's.  It  looked  to  him  like 
a  very  long  time.  ' 

“  Did  yon  ever  know,  Ernest,  that  when  your 
papa  was  a  little  boy,  and  we  moved  into  the 
house  we  live  in  now,  that  he  called  it  the 
‘Steamboat  House’?  I  suppose  it  was  because 
the  front  of  the  house  is  so  rounded,  and  the 
veranda  all  around  it  looks  like  a  deck,  and  the 
tower  is^likeTa]pilot-honse.  ” 


“Let's  play  it  is  a  steamboat,”  suggested 
Ernest  eagerly. 

“All  right,”  responded  grandma,  “aud  we’ll 
take  a  fine  trip  for  a  whole  week.  You  just 
see.  ” 

The  thought  of  a  white  yachting  cap  in  her 
attic,  with  “Majestic”  on  it  in  gold  letters, 
made  her  say,”  We’ll  call  the  boat  ‘Majestic,’ 
Ernest.  ”  It  was  getting  dark  w  ben  they  neared 
the  house.  “  Grandma,  ”  said  Ernest  soberly, 
“they  havent  got  any  light  on  the  ‘Majestic.’ 
If  might  run  into  somebody.” 

‘“I  will  see  to  that  at  once.  We  will  have  a 
light  in  the  front  of  the  cabin,  and  to-morrow 
we  will  go  up  and  fix  up  our  pilot-house.  I 
think  it  is  very  dusty.  And  after  this  we’ll 
have  a  light  up  there” 

Grandma  gave  orders,  and  a  big  lamp,  with 
a  red  shade,  was  put  in  the  front  window. 

’Twas  a  hungry  little  passenger  who  sat  at 
grandma’s  right  hand  that  night.  He  looked 
down  through  the  long  dining-room  and  arched 
doorways,  and  saw  the  red  light  gleaming  in 
the  front  window.  Then  he  looked  in  the  other 
direction,  and  saw  it  all  reflected  in  the  mir¬ 
rors  of  a  big  sideboard.  “This  is  a  pretty 
cabin,  ’  ’  he  remarked. 

Uncle  Lawrie  sat  at  the  carver’s  place,  and 
he  smiled  at  the  sight  of  the  white  cap  lying 
beside  the  plate  of  the  new  passenger. 

“I’m  sorry.  Jack  Tar,  ”  he  said,  “that  we 
haven’t  our  usual  bill  of  fare  printed.  It  was 
an  oversight  of  the  captain’s,”  and  he  nodded 
at  grandma.  “To  morrow  morning  yon  will 
find  one  at  yonr  place.  ’  ’ 

Uncle  Lawrie  was  very  handy  with  his  pen, 
and  the  “Majestic”  had  a  tasty  bill  of  fare  at 
each  meal  after  that. 

“To-morrow,  Ernie,  I  should  be  pleased  to 
have  yon  visit  me  in  my  stateroom,”  added 
Aunt  Edith,  “I  have  got  such  a  pretty  col¬ 
lection  of  shells  since  yon  were  here  before, 
and  I  should  like  to  show  them  to  you.” 

“Now,”  said  the  captain,  as  they  rose  from 
the  table,  “I  think  Miss  Hobart  will  give  us 
some  music  on  the  piano  in  the  cabin.” 


CURtS  WHERTAlL  ELSE  EAILS.  „ 
BtsM  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good.  Use 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 
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“I  regret  to  mj,  Jack  Tar,  that  I  hare  to 
get  off  at  the  next  landing,”  remarked  Unole 
Lawrie;  “bnt  I’ll  be  aboard  again  later,  and 
to-morrow  night  I’ll  play  on  my  banjo  for 
yon.  ’  ’  And  then  he  pnt  on  his  hat  and  coat, 
and  went  away. 

They  risited  and  played  in  the  cabin  until 
eight  o’clock,  when  Ernest’s  eyes  began  to  get 
heavy. 

“Let’s  take  a  stroll  on  the  promenade  deck,  ” 
suggested  the  captain.  “It  will  make  ns  sleep 
better.” 

So  the  three  pnt  on  their  wraps,  and  paced 
briskly  back  and  forth  on  the  veranda  several 
times  Ernest  looked  up  at  the  starless,  cloudy 
sky. 

“I  guess  it’s  going  to  be  a  rough  night,  oap- 
taiin, ”  he  said  “Ton’d  better  get  ready  for 
•  storm,— hadn’t  yon?  Don’t  yon  feel  the 
boat  tip?” 

“Tes,  I  do,  ”  answered  the  captain.  I  hope 
you  wont  be  seasick.  It’s  the  best  to  get  fiat 
on  your  back,  if  yon  think  there’s  any  danger 
of  it.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  to  get  right  to 
bed.  ’  ’ 

“All  righf’answered  the  passenger  willingly, 
“I  wish  I  could  sleep  in  a  hang-up,  grandma, 
so  it  would  seem  more  like  a  bunk.  ’  ’ 

‘  That’s  the  very  thing,  Ernest,”  replied 
the  captain.  “To-morrow  we’ii  see  what  we 
oan  do,  and  if  we  can  find  a  place  for  the 
hammock  in  the  house  we’ll  pnt  it  up,  and 
make  a  regular  stateroom.  But  for  to-night 
we  oan  play  the  bed  is  a  bunk.  ’ 

“Of  course,”  returned  the  passenger.  “I 
think  it’s  lots  of  fun  to  play  steamboat,  grand¬ 
ma.  ” 

When  Ernest  was  all  ready  for  bed.  Aunt 
Edith  brought  in  a  glass  of  fine  lemonade  that 
she  had  made  for  him. 

“This  is  to  keep  yon  from  getting  seasick, 
Ernie,”  she  said.  “It's  a  very  good  thing, 
I’ve  heard,  if  yon  don’t  put  too  much  sugar  in 
it.” 

“The  passenger  drank  his  dose  with  a  relish. 

“  Tes,  it’s  a  pretty  good  thing  to  be  careful,  ” 
he  said.  “I  guess  I’ll  be  all  right  now.” 

“I  think  the  “Majestic’ will  stop  over  t^r 
an  hour  or  two,  Thursday  afternoon,  at  a  place 
where  some  trained  canaries  perform,”  an¬ 
nounced  the  captain, “and  very  likely  we  shall 
see  them.  ’  ’ 

“Goody I”  said  the  passenger,  and  then  he 
kissed  Aunt  Edith  and  the  captain  good-night. 


and  turned  over  in  his  bunk  and  went  to  sleep. 

That  night  he  dreamed  a  dream  that  really 
came  true.  He  dreamed  that  he  had  such  a 
jolly  time  on  his  make-believe  trip  in  the 
steamboat  house  that  the  week  wasn’t  half 
so  long  as  he  thought  it  would  be,  and  when 
the  end  of  it  came  he  hadn’t  been  lonely  at  all. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER 
There  are  many  women  wearing  that  crown 
of  glory,  the  hoary  head,  who  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  that  the  author  of  Amy  Herbert, 
a  book  which  they  loved  in  girlhood,  is  still 
living  in  Bonchuroh,  England.  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Sewell  must  be  far  advanced  in  years  now. 
Bonchuroh  is  a  beautiful  town  on  the  Torkshire 
coast,  much  beloved  of  literary  folk.  Dickens 
visited  Bonchuroh  freqnntly,  and  an  old  in¬ 
habitant  will  point  out  to  yon  the  field  where 
he  enjoyed  a  game  of  cricket,  in  front  of  the 
beautiful  house.  East  Dene,  now  occupied  by 
the  Hon.  J.  E.  Gordon,  M.  P.  Macaulay  also 
was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Bonchuroh,  and  some 
of  the  letters  he  wrote  while  there  sing  the 
praises  of  the  beautiful  Underoliff  as  they  have 
seldom  been  sung.  Sir  Walter  Besant  spent 
many  a  vacation  here,  or  in  the  old  fishing  vil¬ 
lage  Robin  Hood’s  Bay,  hard  by.  Mrs  Oragie, 
John  Oliver  Hobbes,  spends  much  time  here, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  the  beautiful  ancient 
church  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  John  Sterling, 
Carlyle’s  friend. 

One  of  the  blessings  offered  by  modern  science 
is  the  discovery  thhat  consumption  is  not  he¬ 
reditary,  says  the  Christian  Register.  The  dis¬ 
ease  begins  anew  in  every  individual.  The  so- 
called  tendency  to  it,  which  may  be  inherited, 
is  some  physical  weakness  which  can  be  worked 
out  of  the  constitution  by  fresh  air  and  exer¬ 
cise.  The  heredity  of  the  disease  was  simply 
the  bad  effect  of  living  in  infected  houses 
where  the  supply  of  fresh  air  was  deficient. 

The  increase  of  destructive  insects,  by  coin¬ 
cidence  at  least,  seems  to  be  in  proportion  to 
the  destruction  of  birds.  Even  wild  birds  and 
wild  animals  will  return  to  towns,  and  some¬ 
times  to  the  cities,  when  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  they  have  been  unmolested.  The 
Christian  Register  is  of  opinion  that  the  abund¬ 
ance  and  tameness  of  squirrels  in  Madison,  Wis. 
Cambridge,  Mass..  Richmond,  Va  ,  and  other 
places,  is  the  mark  of  a  tendency  toward  civili- 
zaton  in  the  inhabitants  of  those  places. 


The  College  Student  and  the  Church 
For  one  educated  youth  who  is  alienated  from 
religion  by  the  persuasions  of  science,  philoso¬ 
phy  or  art,  ten,  we  may  be  sure,  are  thus 
affected  by  the  irrational  or  impracticable  teach¬ 
ing  of  religion.  It  is  not  an  inherent  issue 
between  learning  and  faith  which  forces  them 
out  of  the  church  in  which  they  were  bom ;  it 
is  an  unscientific  and  reactionary  theory  of 
faith.  It  is  not  the  college  which  must  renew 
its  conformity  to  the  church ;  it  is  the  church 
which  must  open  its  eyes  to  the  marvelous  ex¬ 
pansion  of  intellectual  horizon  which  lies  be¬ 
fore  the  mind  of  every  college  student  of  to¬ 
day. — Rev.  Dr.  Francis  G.  Peabod^in  Forum. 
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is  off- red  to  Women,  Men,  grown  Girls  and  Boys  In  the 
vicinity  of  their  homes  by  our  s>ubscrliitlon  Department. 
We  give  liberal  compenaatlon;  the  most  generous 
terms  ever  offeretl.  Prompt  reply  s-cuies  a  desirable 
and  iiermanent  position  as  our  special  iiuthorized  repre¬ 
sentative,  with  exclusive  rights.  Previous  experience 
desirable,  but  not  necessary.  FRANK  LESLIE'S 
POPULAR  MONTHLY,  for  years  a  leader  among  the 
best  1(1  cent  illustrated  magazines  for  the  home.  Is 
stronger,  brtgt.ter.  better  than  ever.  Artlcies,  Stories  by 
famous  wilters;  lllustrat'ons  by  wel'  known  artists 
Uutflt  free  to  persons  aeoepted  as  agents.  Write  us  a 
postal  to-day  and  name  two  references.  This  is  an  op- 
IKU'tunlty  too  good  to  neglect 

FRANK  LESLIE  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 
(Founded  18551 

141-147  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York, 


The  Indian  Messenger  reports  the  first  mar¬ 
riage  of  a  widow  in  tbe  Agarwallah  Comma- 
nity.  The  bride  was  the  widowed  daughter  of 
Lai  Swamp  Lai,  and  the  bride  groom  Lala 
Govinda  Prasad.  About  font  .honsaad  meh 
were  in  the  marriage  procession,  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  general  approaval  of  the  event. 

Madam  Johnson  Spyri,  the  author  of  Heidi, 
and  of  many  other  books  for  the  young,  died 
in  Zurich,  July  7,  aged  74  years. 

The  oldest  person  in  the  British  Isles  is  said 
to  be  Mrj.  Elizabeth  Hambnry,  who  is  now  in 
her  109th  year.  Mrs.  Hanbnry  was  one  of  Mrs. 
Fry’s  companions  in  tbe  series  of  visits  to  New¬ 
gate  which  made  her  name  famons. 

The  last  Monday  in  July,  the  anniversary  of 
the  assassination  of  Ring  Unmbert,  was  kept 
as  a  day  of  monrning  in  Rome.  Many  then- 
sands  of  persons  went  in  a  prjceesion  to  tbe 
Pantheon,  where  over  11,000  wreaths  were 
deposited  at  the  tomb  of  the  late  monarch. 
The  finest  of  all  was  that  sent  by  King  Edward 
VII.  Signor  Crispi,  althoagh  then  in  a  dying 
condition,  aroused  himself  qnite  suddenly  and 
dictated  the  following  message  to  King  Victor 
Emmanuel :  My  vital  forces  are  failing,  bat  my 
mind  is  still  clear.  In  spirit,  1  am  with  your 
Majesty  on  this  sad  day  before  the  tomb  of 
good  King  Humbert. 


YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN, 

Term  opens  Sept.  For  Cata¬ 

logues  or  information,  address, 

Prof.  G.  B.  STEVENS. 


Mpkvir  VopL"  Slxty-oeventh  year  opens  Octo- 
I  vll  IV  ber  1,  19(11,  DayiHaitarswitbses- 
1  Inivpr«ff  V  slons  from  8:3U  to  6  P.  M.,  (LL.  B. 
vJlll  Vwl  after  two  years.l  Kveiilna; 

I  n\x7  *'ia.8e»,  sessions  8  to  10  P.  M 

.JLIIVWJI  (LL.  B.  after  three  years.)  Grad, 
nate  Classes  lead  to  LL.  M.  Tuition,  $100.  For  circulars 
address, 

L.  J.  TOMPKINS,  Registrar,  Washington  Square,  N.Y.CIty 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

700  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

Thi-  n-xt  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  September 
XVh.  1901. 

The  Facu'ty  will  meet  to  receive  appllcsants  for  ad¬ 
mission,  in  the  President's  room  at  9.30  A.  M. 

Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  P  M. 

Theopenliig  addressby  the  Reverend  Professor  (^orge 
William  Knox,  D  1)..  will  be  delivered  in  the  Adams 
Chapel,  Thursday.  September  2Bth,  at  4.30  P.  M. 

E.  .M.  KINGSLEY, 

Recorder. 


Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary  will  open  on  Thnrs- 
dav,  September  iwtth,  1901.  Matriculation  of  Students 
takes  place  in  Stuart  Hall,  at  eleven  o’clock.  Drawing 
for  rooms  In  the  parlor  of  Hodge  Hall  at  three  o’clock. 
The  opening  address  of  tbe  session  will  be  delivered  by 
Rev.  (jeerhardus  Vos,  Ph.D.,  D.D..  In  Miller  Chapel,  on 
Friday,  September  20th,  at  eleven  o’clock. 
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BIGGER  BOX 
SAME  PRICE 

Enameline 

THE  MODERN  STOVE  POLISH 

Brilliant.  Clean, 
Easily  Applied, 
Absolutely 
Odorless 

LIQUID- 
BEHER  YET! 
FIRE  PROOF !! 


Nervons  Lady  Passenger  (to  deokyband) — 
Have  yon  ever  seen  any  worse  weatherj^than 
this,  Mister  Sailor? 

n  Deck  Hand— Take  a  word  from  an  old  salt, 
mnm;  the  weather's  never  very  bad  while 
there’s  any  females  on  deck  a-makin’  hen- 
qnirles  about  it.— Fnn. 

Sergeant  Kelly  of  the  Irish  bar  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  oentnry  used  to  indulge 
in  a  pictnresqne  eloqaenoe,  racy  of  the  soil, 
bat  nnfortnnately  he  would  sometimes  forget 
the  line  of  argument  and  would  always  fall 
back  on  the  word  “therefore,”  which  gener¬ 
ally  led  his  mind  back  to  what  he  bad  intended 
saying.  Sometimes,  however,  the  effect  was 
almost  disastrous.  One  time  he  had  been  com¬ 
plimenting  the  jury,  assuring  them  that  they 
were  men  of  extraordinary  intelligence,  and 
then  branched  off  into  a  statement  of  his  case. 
With  a  wave  of  his  hand  and  a  smile  on  his 
face  he  proceeded :  “This  is  so  clear  a  case, 
gentlemen,  that  I  am  convinced  you  felt  it  so 
the  very  moment  I  stated  it.  I  should  pay 
men  of  intelligence  a  poor  compliment  to  dwell 
on  it  for  a  minute,  therefore  I  shall  proceed  to 
explain  it  to  you  as  minutely  as  possible.” — 
The  Green  Bag. 

:  \ 

TKe  Observation  Car  I 

I _ 

INDIAN  CORN 
Tberon  Brown 

Bring  cakes  of  Scotland’s  oatmeal  gray. 

And  German  barley  brown, 

By  all  the  rye  of  Russia  lay 
The  wheat  of  Egypt  down. 

And  pour  the  rice  of  East  and  South 
From  Amalthea’s  horn— 

Their  savor  shall  not  tempt  the  mouth 
That  knows  good  Indian  corn. 

No  seed  wliere  labor  is  not  free 
Can  yield  such  life  as  yields 
The  golden  grain  of  liberty 
That  crowns  Columbia’s  fields. 

We  love  the  bread  that  saved  our  sires 
When  hungry  and  forlorn. 

And  every  autumn  feast  inspires 
Our  praise  of  Indian  corn.  —Erchange. 


THE  CHIPMONK  AT  HIS  TOILET 

Some  of  us  might  take  lessons  from  this  lit¬ 
tle  animal. 

The  chipmunk  is  industrious  in  all  weathers, 
except  the  very  rainy,  although  he  is  rather 
shy  on  a  very  windy  day. 

The  rustling  and  waving  branches  make  him 
wary.  He  eats  sitting  on  his  haunobes  and 
holding  his  food  in  bis  forepaws. 


*  He^drinks’by  lapping|likeya  dog. 

He  is  very  neat  about  his  person,  combing 
out  his  fur  and  his  long  tail  with  paws  and 
teeth. 

He  washes  his  face  by  lapping  his  fore-paws 
and  then  rubbing  them  both  at  the  same  time 
over  his  face  with  such  speed  that  the  eye  can 
hardly  follow  his  motions.— Bed  Man  and 
Helper. 


TKe  L.  D.  O.  Club 


Maude  Louise  Ray. 

President,  Henry  Lester  Jones. 
Vice-President,  Varick  Dey  Martin. 
Secretary,  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 
Treasurer,  Richard  Sheldon  Quid. 


It  is  from’Buffalo  that  the  editor  sends  you 
greeting  this  time  I  From  the  letters  that  I 
receive  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  I  con¬ 
clude  that  you  boys  are  makiing  the  most  of 
your  summer  vacation.  That’s  good  I  I  hope 
you’re  all  having  a  “halligalorious”  time,  as 
a  small  bo  y  I  once  knew  used  to  say  when  he 
was  perfectly  happy. 

Well,  the  three  candidates  who  received  the 
most  votes  for  officers  were  Henry  A.  Oonant 
Jr.,  chairman;  Stuart  Eynon  and  Ghadsey 
Nichols,  members.  They,  therefore,  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  Birthday  Committee.  And  speaking 
of  birthdays'  a  letter  from  Ghadsey  is  appro¬ 
priate  right  here. 

My  dear  Miss  Ray:  I  have  been  working 
and  I  have  not  had  time  to  write  before.  I 
am  in  a  real  estate  office  on  Broad  street.  So 
that  is  the  reason  you  have  not  heard  from  me 
before. 

I  was  sorry  that  I  could  not  write  my  list 
of  books.  I  am  veryy  fond  of  reading  and  I 
have  read  most  of  the  books  named. 

I  wus  born  on  a  Sunday  in  September  and 
that  reminds  me  that  I  am  thirteen  on  the  9th 
of  September. 

I  suggest  in  celebrating  the  “Olnb’s”  birth¬ 
days  that  there  be  a  meeting  in  some  central 
place  (I  favor  New  Tork  Oity),  and  let  there 
be  a  record  read  and  talks  given  to  us  by  suc¬ 
cessful  and  Christian  men.  Something  like  a 
Convention. 

I  must  close  now  as  I  have  an  errand  to  do. 

Your  little  friend,  Ghadsey  A.  Nichols. 


Here  is  another  suggestion  for  celebrating 
the  birthdays  of  the  Club  members.  The 
Birthday  Committee  has  this  suggestion  and 
the  one  made  in  last  week’s  Evangelist  to  pon¬ 
der.  By  October  1,  we  shall  expect  a  report 
from  a  Committee  as  to  what  it  considers  the 
best  way  or  ways.  If  any  of  yon  boys  want 
to  offer  suggestions,  and  I  hope  you  will,  you 
may  send  letters  to  them  in  my  care.  I  would 
like  to  see  what  yon  have  to  say,  too.  So, 
Henry,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Stuart  and  Chad- 
sey,  don’t  waste  any  time,  but  get  your  beads 
together  (as  near  as  you  cant)  end  tell  us  the 
result. 

And  so  we  have  at  least  one  member  of  our 
“Happy  Section!”  Is  Ghadsey  the  only  one? 
The  minute  yon  have  read  this,  each  one  of 
you  ask  your  mother  or  father  or  somebody  if 
yon  were  born  on  Sunday,  and  then  if  you 
were,  write  and  tell  me.  ' 

CLUB  BADGES 

The  pins  have  arrived  1  Is  that  almost  too 
good  news  for  you  to  believe  true?  It  is, 
nevertheless.  Bpt  the  sending  of  them  to  yoq 


has  been  delayed  a  little,  as  a  good  many 
things  have  had  to  be  on  this  vacation  of  the 
editor’s.  By  this  time,  though,  they  will  cer¬ 
tainly  all  be  on  their  way  to  you.  If  any  of 
you  have  not  received  answers  to  your  letters 
and  questions  on  have  asked  me,  all  I  can  say 
is  Patience!  Ton  certainly  will  havve  them 
before  long. 

Dear  Miss  Bay:  I  have  been  for  some  time 
on  my  vacation  and  now  haivng  returned  has¬ 
ten  to  answer  queries  in  The  Evangelist.  I 
have  received  a  letter  and  a  postal  card  from 
Starr  and  am  answering  him  to-day.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  have  been  unable  to  attend  to  the 
mottoes  before. 

I  fully  agree  with  my  fellow  committee 
men  in  the  choice  of  mottoes  and  can  make  no 
better  suggestions. 

Now  that  my  term  of  office  has  expired,  I 
feel  as  if  I  bad  not  done  all  I  should  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  Club. 

I  am  going  to  be  in  College  in  New  York 
next  winter  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary 
for  me  to  be  a  member  of  the  Club  only  nomi¬ 
nally  after  the  expiration  of  my  term  of  office. 

Hoping  for  the  continued  success  of  the  Club 
under  its  new  administration,  I  am. 

Yours  sincerely,  Varick  D.  Martin. 

We  are  very  sorry  indeed  that  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  for  Vairok  to  continue  as  Vice-President, 
as  be  has  been  a  good  one.  Several  of  yon 
voted  for  Douglas  McMurtie,  and  so  I  am 
going  to  appoint  him  as  our  new  Vice  Pesident. 

A  SUNSHINE  SUNDAY  REPORT 

Dear  Miss  Rat:  I  think  it  is  about  time 
to  write  you  a  letter  about  a  sunshiuy  Sabbath, 
so  I  will  tell  you  about  one  I  spent  in  the 
country.  I  left  home  on  July  1,  and  went  on 
the  Erie  Railroad  through  part  of  New  York, 
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New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  where  we  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Delaware  River  for  sixty  miles  un¬ 
til  we  got  to  Honesdale,  Pa.,  where  we  took  a 
carriage  to  Dyberry.  The  first  Sabbath  I  was 
there  I  went  to  chnnrch  in  a  little  town  called 
Bethany,  about  three  miles  away.  This 
church  was  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Wayne  Connty  and  is  one  hundred  years  old. 
When  we  got  there,  the  pastor  was  praying 
and  we  went  in  and  sang  a  hymn  The  pastor 
preached  a  “Fourth  of  July”  sermon  from  the 
text,  “Aquit  yon  like  men,”  which  was  very 
good  and  afterwards  baptied  two  children. 

Another  Sunday  I  went  to  a  Sunday-school 
in  Dyberry,  which  was  in  a  wooden  building 
with  a  shop  below  and  a  room  above  fora  Sun¬ 
day-school.  The  service  consisted  of  the  les¬ 
son,  collection  and  an  address. 

Yours  truly,  Willie  Kirkpatrick. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  report,  you  will 
all  say,  I’m  sure.  We  have  so  far  had  two 
from  our  Sunshine  Committee.  Four  more  are 
due,  one  from  each  of  those  who  bavj  already 
written  and  two  from  the  member  who  has 
not  yet  written  any.  Where  is  he?  Before 
October  l,  you  know! 

I  have  recieved  several  letters  from  Duncan 
McBain,  Allen  Swartz,  Douglas  McMurtrie 
and  others  which  will  be  attended  to  in  due 
season ! 

L.  D.  0.  MOTTO 

‘  ‘  Remember  the  Sabbah  day  to  keep  it  holy.  ’  ’ 


Whatever  will  make  us  better  and  happier 
Ood  has  placed  either  openly  before  ns  or  very 
close  to  ns. — Seneca. 


Bxroxvii  Siros.  cto  Oo. 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOTBD  BT  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  T.,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchanges 
Bay  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Invest  T  tixmcf  ill  ATI  t 
ment  Secarltles  on  Commission.  Re-  Jlil  i  Lbl  IllLllI 
oetve  accounts  of  Banka  Bankers,  Cor-  uS  1 1  acs 

poratlons.  Firms  and  Indlvldaals  on  Ovvlll  ll/llfb* 
favorable  terma  Collect  drafts  drawn 

abroad  on  all  points  In  the  C.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  draft^ 
drawn  In  the  C.  8.  on  Foreign  Countries,  Including  80.  Africa. 
International  Checqnes.  Certificates  of  Deposit. 

1  AV  CDVin'r  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills 

Dr.  I  1  C.IV0  Vr  I..KII.DI1  Qf  Exchange,  and  make  cahl 
transfers  on  all  polnta  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel!)  rs 
Credlta  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

B-  wn.  Shipley  A  CO,,  London 

A  pr^fiWleInveTtmenl 

Annultten  Ismied  by  the  Equitable  Life 
As^iurance  Society 

are  the  most  popular  form  of  safe  Investments.  They 
Insure  absence  from  care  and  worry  and  bring  content¬ 
ment  to  the  declining  years  of  life. 

Why  not  provde  a  certainty  for  yon  and  yours. 

For  particulars  address 

JAME.S  E  SEYMOUR.  Gen’l  Agt.. 

128  Broadway,  New  York. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY.  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 

FTKAD  KSi^'rATeJ 


5  to  6%  Interest.  In  22  years 

we  have  sold  several  millions  of  our 
mortgages.  Through  the  severe  finan¬ 
cial  depressions  covering  this  period  they  have 
stood  secure  without  loss  to  any  customer. 
We  now  offer  specially  choice  first  mortgages 
in  the  blackwaxy  belt  of,Texas  and  contig¬ 
uous  territory  of  Oklahoma  placed  in  the  fertile 
and  well  watered  districts  of  these  rich  sections. 
Loans  guarantf.f.d. 


Address  for  pamphlet  and  list  of  loans, 
THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO  INVESTMENT  CO. 
Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE 
140  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  HEMS 

The  question  of  Sunday-school  hymns  is  an 
mportant  one.  We  observe  that  Messrs.  Ira 
D.  Sankey  and  Herbert  P.  Main  have  recently 
compiled  a  new  collection,  Gems  of  Song, 
which  will  be  issned  next  week  by  the  Bigelow 
and  Main  Company.^ 

The  Christian  Conference,  of  which  ample 
notice  has  been  given  in  onr  columns,  is  in  ac¬ 
tive  operation  as  we  write,  having  opened  at 
Sea  Cliff,  L.  I.,  on  Saturday  last.  The  most 
important  address  of  Sunday  was  by  Comman¬ 
der  S.  Y.  Wadbams,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  was  very  bright  and  attractive  and  full 
of  hnmor.  It  pictured  the  sailor  in  a  different 
light  from  that  in  which  the  public  is  wont  to 
view  him,  bringing  oat  his  good  points  and 
showing  bow,  considering  the  temptations  be 
has  to  contend  with  when  on  shore,  he  is  still, 
a  man  of  which  the  nation  he  serves  may  well 
be  pronnd. 


ON  THE  LACKAWANNA  LIMITED 

Having  decided  to  visit  the  Pan-American  the 
first  question  to  be  settled  is  the  route  by  i^hich 
to  go.  There  are  a  number  of  lines  by  which  the 
tourist  can  “  go  west,”  but  among  them  all  none 
equals  in  convenience,  comfort,  celerity,  cer¬ 
tainty,  economy  and  varied  and  interesting 
scenery  the  Lackawanna  Railroad. 

The  finest  train  to  take,  all  things  considered, 
and  probably  the  fine.st  train  by  which  Butfalo 
can  lie  reached  from  the  east  is  the  Lackawanna 
Limited,  which  leaves  Hoboken  every  noon,  arriv¬ 
ing  in  Buffalo  at  10  P.  M.,  making  the  410  miles 
in  jiLst  ten  hours,  and  always  on  time.  This  train 
covers  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  by  day¬ 
light  and  the  trip  is  well  worth  taking  for  the 
scenery  along  the  line  alone.  The  corresponding 
train  in  the  ojiposite  direction  leave  Buffalo  at 
11  o’clock  in  the  morning,  arriving  New  York  at 
8:53  P.  M. — Bristol  (Ct.  )  Journal. 


Japan,  it  appears,  has  entered  the  lists  against 
America  in  the  purchase  of  desirable  things  in 
England.  The  great  library  of  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Max  Mailer  has  been  bought  by  Baron 
Iwasaki  for  presentation  to  the  University  of 
Tukio,  where  a  special  building  will  be  erected 
for  it.  The  library  consists  of  18,000  volumes, 
with  eighty-one  Sanscrit  manuscripts. 

Mr.  Albert  Midlane,  the  writer  of  many  chil¬ 
dren’s  hymns,  among  them,  “There  is  a  friend 
for  little  children,’  “Revive  Thy  work,  O 
Lord,”  “Hark  the  voice  of  Jesns  calling,” 
and  other  well  known  favorites,  is,  at  the  age 
of  seventy  six  years,  in  need  of  material  help. 
He  has  been  for  fifty-three  years  the  owner  of 
a  little  shop  for  iron-mongery  at  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wigbt,  bnt  age,  rivalry,  and  nnfortn- 
nate  loans  have  made  him  very  poor.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Sunday  School  Union  is  trying  to  raise 
£700  so  as  to  provide  a  small  annuity  for  Mr. 
Midlane. 

A  committee  of  Boston  and  New  York  men, 
chiefly  of  Dutch  extraction,  among  whom  we 
see  the  honored  names  of  the  Rev.  David  James 
Burrell  D.D.  and  Elder  Kilieen  Yan  Rensselaer, 
and  a  Boer  pastor  of  Pretorisk  the  Rev.  H.  D. 
Yan  Brockhnisen,  issue  an  earnest  and  deeply 
moving  appeal  for  oontribntions  to  relieve  the 
snfferings  of  the  women  and  children  of  the 
Transvaal,  now  in  the  “reoonoen trades.  ”  Of 
these,  the  appeal  recites,  there  are  now  forty- 
three  thonsand;  three  bnndred  and  eighteen 
died  in  these  camps  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  in  Jane. 
The  survivors  are  undergoing  mnoh  snffering 
and  fnnds  are  urgently  needed.  Mr.  Gnstave 
Fingado,  IS', William  street,  this  city,  has  con¬ 
sented  to  act  as  Treasurer  and  to  his  order  all 
oheqaes  shonld  be  made,  payable.  The  money 


will  be  sent  forward  under  the  direction  of  the 
Boer  pastor,  Mr.  Yan  Brockhnisen,  now  in 
this  city.  Thus  far  $915  have  been  received 
and  forwarded  to  Madame  B.  de  Waszkewicz, 
who  is  permitted,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Netherlands  government,  to  send  food  and 
clothing  direct  to  these  camps. 

Y'esterday,  September  4,  the  third  Ecnmeni- 
cal  Conference  of  Wesleyan  Churches  w«s 
opened  in  Wesley’s  Chapel,  London.  It  will 
be  a  twelve  days’  Conference  and  all  of  the 
twenty  branches  of  the  followers  of  John  Wes¬ 
ley  will  be  represented,  among  the  five  hun¬ 
dred  delegates.  The  Conference  was  to  be 
opened  by  Bishop  Galloway  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  North  (U.SA. ),  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  representation  has  been 
allotted  to  this  oonntry.  We  are  happy  to 
promise  onr  readers  an  interesting  account  of 
this  important  meeting,  from  the  pen  of  one 
of  the  delegates,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Bowman 
Young  D.D. 

Letters  of  administration  on  the  estate  of  the 
late  Frances  E.  Willard  have  just  been  granted 
in  the  Surrogate’s  Coart  of  Rochester  to  Ira 
L.  Randall,  of  Chnrchville,  N.  Y.  The  letters 
enable  him  to  care  for  $558.06  in  cash  and 
$607.96,  the  proceeds  oi  a  sale  of  property. 
All  of  the  testatrix’s  personal  property  and  the 
summer  houses  at  Twilight  Park,  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  Lanfer  Coast,  Chautauqua  and  near 
Bar  Harbor  are  bequeathed  to  Anna  Gordon. 
Rest  Cottage,  at  Evanston,  Ill.,  was  left  to 
Mary  Bannester  Willard,  a  sister,  and  Anna 
Gordon,  equally.  At  their  death  it  will  go  to 
two  nieces,  if  they  are  in  need  of  it ;  if  not,  to 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  The 
birthday  fund  of  $3,000,  given  by  the  “White 
Ribboners,  ’  is  included  in  the  personal  prop¬ 
erty. 

The  centre  of  population,  exclnding  Alaska 
and  onr  recent  accessions  of  terriory,  is  in  the 
sonhtern  part  of  Indiana,  at  a  point  sontheast 
of  the  oity  of  Colnmbas.  A  hundred  years  ago 
it  was  thirty  miles  east  of  Baltimore. 


A  FEW  FACTS 


About  the  New  Catarrh  Cure 

The  new  Catarrh  Cure  is  a  new  departure  in 
so-called  catarrh  cures  because  it  actually  cures, 
and  is  not  simply  a  temporary  relief. 

The  new  Catarrh  Cure  is  not  a  salve,  ointment, 
powder  nor  liquid,  but  a  pleasant  tasting  tablet 
containing  the  best  sjiecifics  for  catarrh  in  a  con¬ 
centrated,  convenient  form. 

The  old  style  of  catarrh  salves  and  ointments 
are  greasy,  dirty  and  inconvenient  at  the  best; 
the  new  preparation  being  in  tablet  form  is  al¬ 
ways  clean  and  convenient. 

The  new  Catarrh  Cure  is  superior  to  catarrh 
powders  because  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  many 
catarrh  powders  contain  cocaine. 

The  new  catarrh  cure  is  called  Stuart’s  Catarrh 
Tablets,  a  wholesome  combination  of  blood  root, 
heachwood  tar,  guaiacol  and  other  antiseptics, 
and  cures  by  its  action  upon  the  blood  and 
mucous  membrane,  the  only  rational  treatment 
for  catharrhal  trouble. 

You  do  not  have  to  draw  upon  your  imagina¬ 
tion  to  discover  whether  you  are  getting  benefit 
from  Stuart’s  Catarrh  Tablets;  improvements 
and  relief  are  apparent  from  the  first  tablet 
taken. 

All  druggists  sell  and  recommend  them.  They 
cost  but  50  cents  for  full  sized  packages,  and  any 
catarrh  sufferer  who  has  wasted  time  and  money 
on  sprays,  salves  and  powders,  will  appreciate  to 
the  full  the  merits  of  Stuart’s  Catarrh  Tablets. 

A  little  booklet  on  cause  and  cure  of  catarrh 
sent  free  by  addressing  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marsh 
all,  Mich. 
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Ministers  and 
CKurcKes 


NEW  YORK. 

Presbytery  o*’  Buffalo  met  on  Angust  30, 
and  diBBolved  the  paBtoral  relation  between  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Golville  and  the  ohnrch  in  James¬ 
town,  dismissing  Dr.  Oolville  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Milwaukee.  The  Rev.  E.  M.  Sharp 
was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Portland, 
Ore.  A  memorial  minute  was  adopted  with 
reference  to  the  late  George  Ford.  Two  yonng 
men  were  taken  nnder  the  oare  o  Presbytery 
as  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

W.  Waith,  S.  C. 

ILLINOIS. 

Evanston. — The  Rev.  Q.  Parsons  Nichols 
D.D.  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  supplied  the  pnl- 
pit  of  the  First  Chnrch  on  Augnst  20  and  27. 
Dr.  Nichols  was  formerly  pastor  of  the  Olivet 
Ohnrch,  Chicago,  and  of  Milwaukee  Immannel 
Church,  1871  to  1816. 

Rankin'. — The  Rev.  W.  A.  Cutler  has  closed 
bis  labors  here  and  finished  a  good  work  in  re¬ 
building  thechnrch  edifice  and  in  strengthen  . 
ing  the  financial  and  spiritual  interest  of  the 
church.  He  is  now  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
where  his  son,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Cutler  is  pastor 
of  Westminster  Church. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis.— The  pulpits  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches  have  been  supplied  by  noted 
preachers  from  other  sections.  The  Rev.  W. 
W.  Roberts  D.D.  of  Philadelphia  preached 
twice  in  Westminster  Church,  August  18,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Donaldson  D.D.  of  Davenport, 
la.,  and  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Donaldson  of  Urbaua, 
O.,  with  others  are  visiting  their  relatives 
and  friends  and  preaching  as  the  way  has 
opened  for  them. 


PRESBYTERIES 

{Concluded  from  jxifle  4.) 

The  Presbyterv  of  Buffalo  will  meet  at  Lan¬ 
caster,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Septmber  16,  1901, 
at  7. 30  P.  M. 

.  WiLLiAK  Waith,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  will  meet  in 
Steuben,  Pa.,  September  24,  at  2  P.M. 

William  A.  West,  S.  O. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  meet  at  the 
church  in  East  Bethany  on  Monday,  Septem¬ 
ber  23,  at  7.30  o’clock  P.M. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 


crest  view  8AN.%.T0RIC.U 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation ;  nomt 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK.  M.  D. 


TWO  HUNDRED  MILLION 


STEEL  ENGRAVINGS 


of  the  most  famous  railroad  train  in  the 
world  are  on  sale  in  every  clly,  town, 
village  and  hamlet  in  the  United  .States 

The  picture  is  the  New  York  Central’s 
Empire  State  Express,  and  was  made  tium 
a  photograph  by  A  F.  Yales,  of  Syracuse, 
taken  when  the  train  was  running  til  miles 
an  hour. 

The  photograph  is  a  marvel  of  pbotogra- 
pl>y  and  the  engraving  is  a  marvel  of  the 
engraver's  art.  It  Is  predicted  that  one  of 
these  engravings  will  tlnd  a  place  In  every 
household  in  America,  as  well  as  in  thous¬ 
ands  of  those  in  Europe. 


For  a  photogravure  etching  of  this  train 
20x24  Inches,  printed  on  plate  paper,  suitable 
for  framing,  send  fifty  cents  in  curieucy, 
stamps,  express  or  postal  money  order  to 
Oeorge  H.  Daniels,  Heneral  Passenger  Agent, 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
Grand  Oentral  Station,  New  York. 


The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  will  meet  in  the 
Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  West  Fayette  on 
Monday,  September  24th,  at  9.30  o’clock 
A.  M.  Members  of  Presbytery  will  be  met 
at  West  Fayette  and  Variok  stations. 

J.  WiLFORD  Jacks  S.  O. 

The  stated  fall  meeting  of  Hnron  Presbytery 
will  be  held  at  Milan,  Monday,  September 
23,  at  7  P.  M.  Clement  G.  Martin,  S.  O. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  will  hold  its 
stated  meeting  in  the  Presbyerian  Ohnrch 
in  Honesdale,  Pa.,  Monday,  7  30  P. M. ,  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  1901.  P.  H.  Brooks,  S.  O. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lehigh  will  meet  in  the 
First  Church  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday, 
September  17,  at  22.30  P.M. 

J.  W.  Birchoff,  S.  0. 

The  Presbytery  of  Logansport  will  meet  at 
Union  Mills,  Ind.,  September  10,  1901,  7.30 
P.M.  Sermon  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Hearst,  ihe 
Ministry  of  the  Gospel.  H.  G  Rice,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  in  the 
chapel  of  the  First  Ohnrcb,  Fifth  avenne, 
corner  Eleventh  street,  on  Monday,  Septem¬ 
ber  80,  1901,  at  10  A  M.  According  to  Stand¬ 
ing  Rule  No.  24,  every  ohnrch  not  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  rnling  elder  at  any  three  sncoes- 
sive  meetings,  shall  be  recorded  as  delin¬ 
quent  and  shall  be  required  to  give  reason 
for  such  neglect  of  doty.  According  to 
Standing  Rnle  No.  25,  Sessional  Records  are 
to  be  presented  for  review  at  this  meeting. 

George  W.  F.  Birch,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  will  hold  its  stated 
fall  meeting  at  Asbnry,  N.  J. ,  on  Tuesday, 
September  24,  1901,  at  2  o’clock  P.M. 

The  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Northamberland  will  meet 
in  Northumberland,  September  30,  at  2.30 
P.M.  J.  D.  Cook,  S.  O. 

Presbytery  of  Otsego  will  hold  its  regular 
fall  meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Cnnrcb  at 
Hobart  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Septem¬ 
ber  24  and  25.  1901.  Standing  Committee 
please  be  ready  to  report  at  this  time. 

Eugene  V.  Ostrander,  S.  0. 

The  Presbytery  of  Stenben  will  meet  in  Ham- 
mondsport,  N.  Y.,  Monday,  Setember  16,  at 
7.30  P.M.  Edward  M.  Deems,  S.  O. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  will  be  convened  in 
its  regular  stated  meeting  September  16, 
1901,  at  3  o’clock  P.  M.  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

^SesBional  records  will  be  presented. 

Georoe  Fairleb,  S.  0.  pro  tern. 

Long  Island  Presbytery  in  Yaphank,  at  10  A.  M* 
Tuesday,  September  24. 

Epher  Whitaker,  Stated  Clerk. 


ON  TO  BUFFALO 

Those  who  are  planning  an  inexpensive  trip  to 
the  Pan-American  Exiiosition  will  be  interested 
to  learn  that  the  |9.00  excursion  tickets  from 
New  York  to  Buffalo  and  return  which  the  Lack¬ 
awanna  Railroad  has  been  selling  on  Tuesdays 
only,  will  hereafter  be  sold  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays.  This  rate  is  only  $1.00  more  than 
the  regular  one-way  fare.  Tickets  are  good  to 
return  any  time  within  five  days. 

For  tho.se  who  wish  to  remain  longer,  there  is 
a  §13.00  ticket  which  is  sold  every  day  and  is 
good  to  return  within  fifteen  days. 

Neither  of  these  tickets  will  permit  a  stop-over. 
The  stop-over  privileges  may  be  had,  however,  on 
the  §16.00  excursion  tickets  which  are  good  for 
return  until  October  31st.  These  same  rates  ap 
ply  to  Niagara.  Falls,  so  that  by  purchasing 
tickets  to  the  latter  point,  visitors  may  enjoy  a 
trip  to  the  Falls  without  additional  charge. 

The  New  York  stations  of  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad  are  at  the  foot  of  Barclay  and  Chris¬ 
topher  streets  They  are  reached  by  surface  cars 
connecting  with  practically  every  surface  line  in 
the  city.  Sixth  and  Ninth  avenue  elevated  lines 
are  within  a  few  minutes  walk. 

A  beautiful  guide  to  the  Exposition  is  issued 
by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad,  which  will  be 
mailed  on  request  accompanied  by  four  cents  in 
postage  stamps.  Write  for  one  to  T.  W.  Lee 
General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York. 


The  Presbytery  of  Westchester  will  bold  a 
stated  meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrob, 
Rye,  N.  Y.,  beginning  Monday,  October  7, 
1901,  at  8  P.M. 

W.  J.  OuMMiNG,  Stated  Clerk. 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EVANGELIZATION 

The  Evangelistic  Committee  appointed  by 
the  General  Assembly  has  recently  had  an  in¬ 
teresting  meeting  in  Winona,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  have  important  results.  Four  meetings 
of  the  Committee  were  held  Angnst  22  and 
23,  and  in  addition,  conferences  were  held  with 
ministers  who  were  present  at  the  Bible  Con¬ 
ference  at  Winona  Lake.  Suggestions  were 
invited  from  the  ministers  as  to  what  might 
be  done  and  the  methods  of  work.  The  oon- 
oensus  of  opinion  was  that  a  Committee  shonld 
be  appointed  in  each  Presbytery  to  organize 
and  supervise  evangeclistio  work  in  snob  Pres¬ 
bytery.  To  this  end  a  commnnication  will  im¬ 
mediately  be  sent  to  each  Stated  Clerk  of  a 
Presbytery.  In  addition  a  letter  to  the 
ohnrches  is  being  prepared,  and  will  be  ready 
in  u  few  days.  This  will  be  sent  to  all  the 
ohnrohes  of  onr  denomination.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  members  of  the  Committee  to 
attend  September  meetings  of  Presbyteries  in 
several  localities,  in  order  to  present  the  work. 
Perhaps  the  most  hopefnl  step  yet  taken  by  the 
Committee  was  that  of  reqnestting  the  Rev. 
George  B.  Stewart  O.  D.,  President  of  Anonm 
Theological  Seminary,  to  visit  differentt  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  and  present  the  work. 
He  has  consented  to  devote  as  mnoh  time  as 
he  can  spare  from  bis  own  Seminary  work  to 
this  important  effort,  and  will  probably  begin 
his  first  itinerary  in  October. 


The  Value  of  Charcoal. 


Few  People  Know  How  Useful  it  is  in  Preserving 
Health  and  Beauty. 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  charcoal  is  the 
safest  and  most  efficient  disinfectant  and  purifier 
in  nature,  but  few  realize  its  value  when  taken 
into  the  human  system  for  the  same  cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  you  take 
of  it  the  better.  It  is  not  a  drug  at  all,  but  simply 
absorbs  the  gases  and  impurities  always  present 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  carries  them 
out  of  the  system. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after  smoking, 
drinking  or  after  eating  onions  and  other  odorous 
vegetables. 

Charcoal  effectually  clears  and  improves  the 
complexion,  it  whitens  the  teeth  and  further 
acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently  safe  cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injurious  gases  which  collect  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels ;  it  disinfects  the  mouth 
and  throat  from  the  poison  of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  probably  the  best  charcoal  and  the 
most  for  the  money  is  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges;  they  are  composed  of  the  finest  pow¬ 
dered  Willow  charcoal,  and  other  harmless  anti¬ 
septics  in  Tablet  form  or  rather  in  the  form  of 
large,  pleasant  tasting  lozenges,  the  charcoal 
being  mixed  with  honey. 

The  daily  use  of  these  lozenges  will  soon  tell  in 
a  much  improved  condition  of  the  general  health, 
better  complexion,  sweeter  breath  and  purer 
blood,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  no  possible 
harm  can  result  from  their  continued  use,  but  oa 
the  c-ontrary  great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the  benefits 
of  charcoal,  says;  “I  advise  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges  to  all  patients,  suffering  from  gas  in 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  to  clear  the  complexion 
and  purify  the  breath,  mouth  and  throai ;  I  also 
believe  the  liver  is  greatly  benefiied  by  the  daily 
use  of  them,  they  cost  but  twenty-five  cents  a 
box  at  drug  stores,  and  although  in  some  senso  a 
patent  preparation  yet  I  believe  I  get  more  and 
better  charcoal  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent  Lozenge" 
than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  charooai  tablets.” 
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IHE  SILENT  HIGHWAY 

A  New  5tory  of  the  McAll  Mission 

BY 

LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS 

Mrs.  HOUGHTON,  whose  close  connection  with  the  McAll  Mission  in  France 
dates  from  its  second  year,  and  who  has  already  written  two  widely  circu¬ 
lated  books  on  the  subject,  “  Fifine”  and  “  The  Cruise  of  the  Mj'stery,”  went  abroad 
three  years  ago  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  best  work  of  the  Mission,  which  sends 
a  floating  chapel  along  the/sanalized  rivers  of  France  carrying  the  gospel  to  secluded 
hamlets  and  manufacturing  towns  along  the  waterways.  The  story  which  is  the 
result  of  this  study  appeared  in  a  serial  in  The  Evangelist,  and  is  now  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  book  form.  Fictitious  as  to  the  thread  of  the  narative,  the  characters  are 
studied  from  life  and  every  story  of  conversion  is  based  in  all  its  details  upon  actual 
occurrences. 

Ready  in  October  Price,  One  Dollar 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


BIBLE  STUDENTS’  ORIENTAL  CRUISE. 

LVSTING  74  DAYS,  INCLUDING  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  COUNTRIES  AND  HOLY  LAND,  ON  THE  MAGNIF¬ 
ICENT  NEW  TWIN-SCREW  WHITE  STAR  S.  S.  “CELTIC.”  OF  20,880  TONS.  THE  LARCEST  VESSEL 
IN  THE  WORLD.  A  COMPLETE  ROUND-TRIP  TOUR  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  NEW  YORK  WITHOUT  CHANGE 
OF  VESSEL  ON  THIS  NOBLE  SHIP,  WITH  THE  UNSURPASSED  WHITE  STAR  CUISINE  AND  SERVICE. 

AN  IDEAL  CRUISE 

visiting  the  most  fascinating  countries  in  the  world,  including  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Malta,  Egypt  (six  or  twelve  days),  the  Holy  Land 
(twelve  or  six  days),  .^ia  Minor,  Constantinople,  Athens,  Naples  and  Pompeii,  Rome,  the  Riviera  and  Liverpool,  with  optional  trips  to  Up|>er  Egypt 
Samaria  and  Galilee  and  a  brief  trip  across  Europe. 

REMARKABLY  LOW  PRICES 

will  prevail,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  “  Celtic  ”  Cruise  is  incomparably  sut>erior  to  any  other  ever  offered.  A  limited  number  of  berths  near  the 
crew  have  been  disposed  of  between  $400  and  $500,  but  a  much  more  desirable  selection  of  berths  is  available  for  .?525  and  upward.  These  prices  are 
several  hundred  dollars  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  tours,  although  no  tour  or  cruise  that  ha.s  ever  been  taken  can  for  a  moment  compare  with  the 

•Celtic ’Cruise.  IX  IS  THE  CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME 

to  make  the  complete  round  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  on  the  greatest  ship  in  the  world,  at  the  lowest  terms  ever  offered,  with  such  unusual 
educative  and  lehgious  advantages,  and  in  company  with  so  many  delightful  and  congenial  people, — ministers  and  their  wives,  prominent  Church 
workers,  etc, 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES  ON  SHIPBOARD  and  INSPIRING  “MOUNTAIN  TOP”  HOURS 

at  Calvary,  Gethsemane.  Mount  of  Olives,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Etc.,  will  be  conducted  by  Rev-.  Josiah  Strong, 
D.D.,  of  New  York,  and  other  distinguished  minis¬ 
ters.  Elaborate  Summaries  and  Notes  by  such 
widely-traveled  Biblical  scholars  as  Rev.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman,  D.D. ,  of  New  York  will  be  issued 
monthly,  together  with  a  full  Bibliography. 

The  Attention  of  the  Whole  World 

is  being  attracted  to  the  “  Celtic,”  which  makes  its 
maiden  voyage  in  July.  She  is  double  the  size  of 
the  Battleship  “Oregon  ”  and  5,000  tons  larger  than 
the  “Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse.”  She  is  so  enor¬ 
mous  that  when  a  thousand  men  were  at  work  upon 
her.  they  were  practically  lost  to  one  another.  Owing 
to  her  immense  size  and  her  great  bilge  keels,  her 
builders  declare  that  Seasickness  will  be  almost  an 
impossibility.  While  she  ordinarily  books  28.59 
passengers  of  all  grades,  the  number  going  on  the 
Cruise  is  limited  to  800  or  at  best  8.50,  and  as  she 
has  been  chartered  for  the  exclu-sive  use  of  the 
Cruise,  there  will  be  no  steerage  passengers  or  tran¬ 
sient  traflBc  whatever.  The  accompanying  cut  indi-, 
cstessomethingof  thesizeand  beauty  of  the  “Celtic”' 

Address.  THE  EVANGELIST, 

Bible  Students’  Oriental  Cruise, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Write  to-day.  lor  it  you  wait,  otherg  will  obtain  the  Prizes.  A  deposit  of  Ten  Dollars  will  reserve  any  berth  desired 
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